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PREFACE. 


Y the death of CHARLES GEORGE GORDON, 
England lost one of the best and bravest of her 

sons. He was well entitled to be styled a 
modern Bayard, for he closely resembled in 

many features of his character, “the knight without 
fear and without reproach.” Like him he died with 
his face to the foe; and like him, his love of virtue, 
and especially of that kingliest of virtues, justice, 
was strong and passionate. It is said that Bayard 
was wont to declare that all empires, kingdoms, 
and provinces where justice did not rule were mere 
forests filled with brigands. Could not the same be 
said of Gordon, who went abroad ‘redressing human 


‘wrongs, lifting up the unfortunate and the oppressed 
v 


grandeur of human nature. ra 


Se a 


and commending the love of that Master whe n hi 


served to the whole of the human race? | Thor 
always humble in his estimate of himself, no man _ 
ever taught more truly by his life the dignity and the 


The materials for a biography of Gordon are most My? 
abundant, and in the preparation of this brief record ps 
of his career, 1 have been able to draw upon many ‘one 
public sources of information. These include Govern- — 
ment papers, Official Despatches, Gordon’s own _ 


Journals, his Letters to his Sister, Mr. A. E. Hake’s 6 


“Story of Chinese Gordon,” Wilson’s “ Ever-Victori- 
ous Army,” Lilley’s “Life and Work of Gordon at 
Gravesend,” Sir Henry W. Gordon’s Sketch of his — 
Brother, and the valuable articles published in the te 
Times. To all these sources I cordially acknowledge 
my indebtedness. wa 

There is nothing of a controversial character in 
the ensuing biography. I have endeavoured to tell — 
briefly the simple but stirring story of Gordon’s life 
from the point of view of the Christian soldier and r E 
hero. In his greatness and simplicity, this pure and 
generous spirit reminds us of Garibaldi, with whom 
he had much in common. Every member of the ae 
Anglo-Saxon race, who studies Gordon’s life and ae 
character, must feel a thrill of pride that he is of the 
same blood as this immortal Englishman. 
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b.. GENERAL GORDON. 


) CHAPTER I. 
ee: 
ye GORDON’S BIRTH AND ANCESTRY. 


: HARLES GEORGE GORDON, asoldier whose 
a history recalls the career of some noble knight- 

errant of old, was a native of Woolwich, where 
a he was born on the 28th of January, 1833 
; There was a fitness in the place of his birth, if we 
remember merely the military aspect of his character, 
which was as distinguished as the other features in 
the life of this strange and many-sided man. 

Alike from the traditions of his ancestry, and from 
the associations of his youth, Gordon seems to have 
been predestined to an adventurous career. His 
father, Henry William Gordon, who attained the 


rank of Lieutenant-General in the Royal Artillery 
a F 
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has left behind him an interesting record of his family. 
From this it appears that Gordon’s great grandfather, OR 
David Gordon, was taken prisoner at Prestonpans, BS 
while serving under Sir John Cope; his kinsman, Sir ~ 
William Gordon of Park, fighting in the same © 
engagement under the Pretender. The gallant 
Highlander was released through the influence of the 
Duke of Cumberland, who a few years before had _ 
stood sponsor to his son, to whom had been given the 
Duke’s name of William Augustus. David Gordon 
subsequently went to North America, and died at 
Halifax in 1752. His son, William Augustus, also 
entered the army, and served with much distinction 
in various parts of the world. Among other engage- 
ments, he was present with Wolfe on the Plains of | 
Abraham in 1759. Returning to England some years 
later, he was married at Hexham, in Northumberland, ~ 
in 1773, to Anne Maria Clarke, sister of the Rev. 
Slaughter Clarke. By this lady he had four 
daughters and three sons. All the sons entered the ae 
army, but two of them died early. 
Henry William, the third and only surviving son, FS 
was born in 1786, and entered the Royal Artillery. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Enderby, of Blackheath, by whom he had eleven 
children, five sons and six daughters. Charles Gordon 
was the youngest of these sons. It is stated by % 
Mr. Egmont Hake, one of Gordon’s biographers, that 
our hero’s father was “a man of marked individuality. 
He was a good and complete soldier, with a cultivated 


ie of his Bfotasion. He will be long re- 


by his family and his friends, for his firm, yet genial 


ae character, and his very striking figure. . . . He lived ‘ 
by the ‘code of honour ;’ it was the pave of all his — 
_ actions, and he expected those with whom he dealt 


_ to be guided by its precepts. It is said that no man 
succeeds in his calling unless he considers it the best 
and highest. This was General Gordon’s feeling for 
the army.” Again, we are assured that “he was 
_ greatly beloved ; for he was kind-hearted, generous, 
genial in his nature, always just in his practice and in 
his aims. He spent a long life in the service, and, 
like his son, was less fitted to obey than to com- 
mand.” Indeed, well as he knew the value of 
discipline, he sometimes resisted his superiors, and 
protested “against dictates which he would hold to be 
superfluous and unjust.” . 
. Mrs. Gordon had likewise a remarkable character, 
_ possessing a perfect temper, a cheerful demeanour, an 
admirable courage under difficulties, and a genius 
for making the best of everything. She came of a 
Leicestershire family of merchants and explorers, and, 
before the War of Independence, her father traded 
much with America, and “took a prominent part in 
opening up the resources of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere.” It was in two of his vessels, chartered by 
the British Government, that the historic chests of 
tea were carried, which, being thrown overboard in 
Boston Harbour, gave the signal for the revolution. 
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embered by those who served under him, as well as — 
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the sSonther seas, and were the first to poate. 
Pacific round the dangerous Cape Horn. They a 
made many discoveries in the Antarcti Oceat ( 
om including the Falkland Isles, Enderby, and 
a Lands, Pitt encouraged them in the contrataa Se. 


e 

Be ‘trade with the western states of South America. In a: 
1a fact, “they were the primary cause of our acquaint- 
7 ance with and settlement of all the important colonies — a 


in the Southern Ocean, from Australia to the ha ie 
Archipelago.” aT 

Young Gordon was educated at Taunton, and at ‘ 
Ap ; one period of his youth he had for his companion and — 
fe mentor his elder brother, Major-General Enderby _ 
: Gordon. When he was a little more than fifteen om 
years of age, however, he was entered at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. For the mere 
acquisition ot facts or rules Gordon had never any m 
taste ; he was not cut out after the ordinary pattern; __ 
and even the drudgery necessary to obtain admission __ 
into the ranks of the senior arm of the service was __ 
distasteful to him. Once he was severely rebuked, 
and told that “he would never make an officer.” The © % 
rebuke does not seem to have been altogether a 
merited, and the spirited cadet, who felt it keenly, 
“tore his epaulets from his shoulders, and cast them _ 
at his superior’s feet.” 

But the erratic military student passed his examina- | 
tions successfully, and obtained his commission in 
the Royal Engineers. Stationed first at Pembroke 
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in 1854, he was employed in connection with 
tifications then being erected for the protection — | 
the new docks. But his thoughts were deeply — 
cupied with the important events then transpiring 
the Crimea. As regards his early military experi- 
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in all that concerned his profession, and that he 
zealously applied himself to the Bir | of all its 
technical details. 

A great longing came over him to be sent out to 
the seat of war in the Crimea, and he dreaded being 
drafted instead to the West Indies or to New 
Zealand. Much to his satisfaction, in December, 
1854—when it was seen that the Allied Forces must 
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- see the winter Sefore Sueno oo ( 
orders to proceed with some huts to the Crime 
_ He secured a variation in the order by obtainii 
permission to travel himself overland to Marseill 
while the huts were sent round by sea in a collier. 
It is in the East, therefore, that the curtain rises 
upon the first act in his strange and fateful career, 
just as it was in the East that it descended upon the 8 
last, sad, and tragic scene of his eventful history. 
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IN THE TRENCHES, 


eae HAPTER@II, 
SERVICES IN THE CRIMEA AND ARMENIA. 


ORDON arrived at Balaclava, his destination in 
the Crimea, in January, 1855. The familiar 
story of the breakdown of the British commis- 
sariat was emphasised by the young soldier 

in his letters home. .For some weeks he was not 


appointed to active service, and he had, therefore, an 


opportunity for closely observing the condition of the 
troops, and the position of the allied forces. 

At length he was detailed for duty in the trenches 
before Sebastopol. He seems thus early to have 
borne a charmed life, for he describes how he was 
first fired upon in mistake by the English sentries, 
then by the Russian pickets; yet after the working 


party and sentries under his command had bolted, he 
$ 15 
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succeeded in carrying out his first definite order. — 
He had been instructed to effect a junction by means _ 


_ who were stationed in advance of the trenches. 


From the 28th of February to the 9th of April, he — z. 


was engaged in making new batteries in the advance 
trenches. Once he had a very narrow escape. A 
Russian bullet passed within an inch of his head, but 


his only comment upon the incident in writing home 


was, “ They (the Russians) are very good marksmen ; 
their bullet is large and pointed.” 


Another anecdote will sufficiently show Gordon’s — 
heroic spirit. In going round the trenches one day ~ 


he heard a corporal and a sapper of engineers in a 
violent altercation. Stopping to ask what was the 
matter, he was told that the men were engaged 
placing some fresh gabions in the battery, and that 
the corporal had ordered the sapper to stand up on 
the parapet, where he was exposed to the enemy’s 
fire, while the officer, in full shelter of the battery, 
handed the baskets up to him. Gordon jumped upon 
the parapet, and ordered the corporal to join him, 
while the sapper handed them the gabions. After 
the work was done, and done under the fire of the 
watchful Russian gunners, Gordon turned to the cor- 
poral and said, “ Never order a man to do anything 
that you are afraid to do yourself.” 

Heavy firing was resumed on the oth of April, and 
it continued for some weeks. The British suffered 
severe losses in the trenches, especially among the 
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ff ficers, et Gordon Paentned unscathed, siehough 
courted danger and was actively engaged the whole 
e. He was present at numerous sorties in front of 
‘the Redan, and on one occasion several officers and 
_ seventy men were killed and wounded. He did not 
_ think much of the courage of the French, but he 
regarded the Russians as splendidly brave, though he 
_ subsequently had reason to modify this opinion. In 
June the whole of the batteries on both sides were 
engaged, and the casualties were very great. Gordon 
was in the trenches the whole time, and was slightly 
wounded, but he continued his work. The French 
‘attacked the Mamelon, and this and various redoubts 
were captured. The English meantime secured the 


quarries. Gordon’s brother, writing home, said: 
_ “Only a few lines to say Charley is all right, and has 
* escaped amidst a terrific shower of grape and shells 
R of every description. You may imagine the suspense 
a I was kept in until assured of his safety. He cannot 
write himself, and is now fast asleep in his tent, 
having been in the trenches from two o'clock yester- 
day morning, during the cannonade, until seven last 


night, and again from 12.30 this morning until noon.” 
The siege of Sebastopol went on for some months 
4 after this, and the lack of energy and activity was 
7 ‘ 

a very irritating to the restless mind of Gordon. At 
last, however, on the 8th of September, the French 
2 captured the Malakoff; and the English made a 
fe desperate but unsuccessful assault upon the Redan. 


& It was then decided that the Highlanders should 
=f B 
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storm the Redan, but before this operation could be 
carried out, the Russians evacuated Sebastopol. 
Gordon, in describing what he witnessed at daybreak 
on the oth, wrote: “During the night of the 8th I 
heard terrific explosions, and on going down to the 
trenches at four the next morning, I saw a splendid 
sight. The whole of Sebastopol was in flames, and 
every now and then terrible explosions took place, 
while the rising sun shining on the place had a most 
beautiful effect. The Russians were leaving the town 
by the bridge; all the three-deckers were sunk, the 
steamers alone remaining. Tons and tons of powder 
must have been blown up. About eight o’clock I got 
an order to commence a plan of the works, for which 
purpose I went to the Redan, where a dreadful sight 
was presented. The dead were buried in the ditch— __ 
the Russians with the English—Mr. Wright reading } 
the burial service over them.” 

The English troops entered the southern portion 
of the town of Sebastopol on the evening of the roth, 
and Gordon was entrusted with a responsible share in 
the work of destroying the harbour and fortifications 
upon which successive Czars had bestowed an expen- 
diture of millions sterling. He likewise took part in 
the siege and capture of the fortress of Kinburn. 
Those competent to judge have noted how the young 
engineer at this period revealed the qualities which 
most characterised his later and more famous 
achievements in Asia and Africa. His actions were 
not merely distinguished for a natural simplicity and | 
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steadfast devotion to duty, but they also evinced 
military skill, and that extraordinary fascination he 
was able to exercise over all men with whom he was 
brought into contact. Colonel Chesney bore testi- 
mony that in the trench work before Sebastopol, 


SEBASTOPOL, 


Gordon acquired a personal knowledge of the enemy’s 
movements such as no other officer attained. Indeed, 
he was generally sent to find out what new move the 
Russians were making. Owing to the operation of 
the seniority principle in his corps'he could not be 


- promoted, but he was decorated with the Legion of — 


Honour—an unusual distinction for a youth of 
twenty-three. 

The Crimean War did not end Gordon’s experi- 
ences among the Russians. When the majority of 
the English officers and troops returned either to 
England or to India, he was ordered to join Major— 
afterwards Lieut.-General—Sir Edward Stanton, in 
Bessarabia, to assist in laying down the new frontiers 
of Turkey, Russia, and Roumania. The duties of the 
English Commissioners were to trace a boundary 
about 100 miles in length, and to compare it with the 
Russian maps; but so many disputes arose between 
the representatives of the various nations interested, 
that eleven months were consumed in the task. 
Gordon was greatly interested in his work, and visited 
many Eastern cities; and the experience he gained 
in this capacity was deemed so useful in official 
quarters, that he was soon told off for similar work. 
In April, 1857, he was instructed to join Colonel— 
afterwards General—Sir Lintorn Simmons, in the 
important work connected with the pelimitenae of 
the boundary in Asia, 

Gordon was engaged for some time in Armenia, and 
visited Erzeroum, Kars, Erivan, and other places. 
He also ascended Little and Great Ararat, with the 
object of personally ascertaining their respective 
heights. The closer experience he now gained of the 


Russians did not impress him at all favourably. He. 


had, likewise, his first experience of uncivilised tribes, 
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over whom in the future he was to exercise such a 


dominant sway. Summoned after a stay of six 
months in these distant regions to a Conference of 
the Commission at Constantinople, he was detained 
for some time in the Turkish capital in consequence 
of the illness of his chief. - 

Then he was permitted to return to England on a 
welcome visit. He had been away for three years, 
and after a rest of six months, he was once more sent 
out as Commissioner to Armenia. For the greater 
part of the year 1858, he was engaged in verifying the 
frontier newly laid down, and in examining the new 
road between the Russian and Turkish dominions. 

Although the religious convictions of Gordon at 
this time do not assume great prominence, we find 
from his letters that he had taken his first sacrament 
on Easter Day, 1854, and had continued frequently to 
commune afterwards. There are also evidences that 
he was already swayed by that belief in fate or destiny 
which came afterwards to exercise so strong an 
influence over him. 

A capable critic of Gordon’s career, writing in the 
Times after his death concerning this early period, 
observed :—“ His letters show him to have been a 
very intelligent and a very assiduous officer in his 
profession, with the true military instinct, and a skill 
in draughtsmanship not often surpassed. At the 
same time, there are many indications that the writer 
was even at the early age to which we refer some- 
thing more than serious, and a skilful analyser of the 
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human mind might have declared that his original 
religious belief would, under the precise circumstances — 
of his later wonder-working career in China and the 
Soudan, have produced exactly such a state of relig- 
ious conviction as Gordon had attained during the 
last fifteen or sixteen years of his life. But in these 
early days, the young engineer kept his opinions on 
these matters of supreme importance to himself, and 
even in his confidential and private letters there is 
only a casual reference to the subject. The letters 
are full, however, of military knowledge and enthusi- 
asm, and reveal the caution, the energy, and the 
thoroughness in regard to details which, when com- 
bined with the high moral qualities needed for the 
assertion of European superiority over Asiatics, 
enabled him in China to achieve some of the most 
remarkable military triumphs that are recorded in 
history.” 

After his second return from Armenia, Gordon was 
stationed at Chatham for a short period, where he was 
engaged as Field-work Instructor and Adjutant. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


HIS CAREER IN CHINA. 


N July, 1860, Gordon left England for China, 
where an Anglo-French expedition was carrying 
on operations to compel the Chinese to ratify the 
treaty concluded by Lord Elgin in the previous 

year, and also to exact reparation for the attack on 
Admiral Hope’s squadron by the garrison of the 
Taku Forts. 

On arriving at Tientsin towards the close of Sep- 
tember, he learned that Sir Harry Parkes, together 
with his companions and escort, had been treacher- 
ously captured and ill-treated. As the result of this 
outrage, the Allies marched on Pekin in October, 


and invested the capital. Gordon took part in the 


advance on Pekin, in the battle of Chan Chia Wan, 
and in the subsequent destruction of the Summer 


Palace. 
23 


Writing home a graphic description of the destruc- — 
tion of this remarkable Palace, Gordon observed pei 
“The General ordered ‘it to be destroyed, and stuck 


up proclamations to say why it was so ordered. We 


accordingly went out, and after pillaging it, burned 
the whole place, destroying in a vandal-like manner 
most valuable property, which could not be replaced 
for four millions, We got upwards of £48 a-piece 
prize money before we went out from here; and 


although I have not as much as many, I have done 


well. Imagine D. giving sixteen shillings for a string 
of pearls which he sold the next day for £500. The 
people are civil, but I think the grandees hate us, as 
they must after what we did to the palace. You can 
scarcely imagine the beauty and magnificence of the 
places we burnt. It made one’s heart sore to burn 
them ; in fact, these palaces were so large, and we 
were so pressed for time, that we could not plunder 
them carefully. Quantities of gold ornaments were 
burned, considered as brass. It was wretchedly 
demoralising work for an army. Everybody was 


- wild for plunder. 


“You could scarcely conceive the magnificence of 
the Summer Palace, or the tremendous devastation 
the French have committed. The throne and throne- 
room were lined with ebony, carved in a marvellous 
way. There were huge mirrors of all shapes and 
kinds, clocks, watches, musical boxes with puppets on 
them, magnificent china of every description, heaps 
and heaps of silks of all colours, embroidery, and as. 
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ea Windsor ; carved ivory screens, coral screens, large 
_ amounts of treasure, etc. The F rench have smashed 
everything in the most wanton way. It was ae 
_ scene of utter destruction which passes my descrip- 


tion.” 

A treaty of peace having been signed, Gordon, 
as Commanding Engineer, was stationed with his 
regiment at Tientsin, which was to remain occupied 
by an English force pending the final arrangements 
for the establishment of the English and other foreign 


_ Ministers in Pekin itself. The young English officer, 


who could never remain idle, employed his leisure in 


surveying the country round Tientsin, and in 


mapping the road along the banks of the Peiho to 
the Taku Forts. On one occasion he rode with his 
friend, Lieut. Cardew, to Kalgan, one of the principal 
towns and gates of the Great Wall, through a part of 
China then entirely unknown to Europeans. The 
travellers conveyed their luggage in two of the 
lumbering native carts, which had no springs, and 
whose large wooden wheels were- only adaptable to 
the deep ruts of certain parts of the province. On 
leaving that part of the province in which the carts 
had been made, the axles had to be widened, in order 


‘to suit the broader ruts. A Chinese boy acted as 


interpreter, and the adventurous journey did not end 
without its exciting incident. At Taiyuen, which 
has been described as the Toledo of China on account 
of the superiority of its cutlery, they had serious 
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trouble with an innkeeper, who charged an extortionate 
sum for the night’s lodging and meagre fare that he 
had provided. As expostulation made no impres- 
sion, and a threatening crowd assembled, Captain 
Gordon devised a clever expedient. Ordering the 
boy and his carts to hasten, as fast as possible, along 
the road to Pekin, he covered the most demonstrative 
of the crowd with his revolver. This being wrested 
from him, however, he called out, “ Let us go to the 
Yamén, and settle the matter before the Mandarin.” 
With this the crowd became pacified, and the 
revolver was returned. The whole party then pro- 
ceeded to the Yamén, but when they reached the 
door, Gordon gave his comrade a signal, and they 
both turned their horses’ heads and galloped off as 
fast as they could, followed in close pursuit by the 
mob. They succeeded in getting rid of their pursuers, 
and in reaching Tientsin in safety, although not 
without several incidents of a similar character. 

For nearly two years Gordon remained in Northern 
China, and then, in May, 1862, he was summoned to 
the coast of Central China, which had become the 
theatre of the most important events then happening 
in that empire. The depredations of the Tai-ping 
rebels in the neighbourhood of Shanghai compelled 
the English commander, Sir Charles Staveley, to take 
steps for clearing the district of these marauding 
bands. Gordon was given the command of the 
Engineers against the rebels, and with his men he 
stormed and entered Singpoo, and subsequently 
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_ drove the enemy from other strongholds. After 
severe fighting, and with some British loss, the 
followers of T’ien Wang, the insurgent leader, were 
driven from all the towns which they had seized 
within a radius of thirty miles of Shanghai. The 
English policy then reverted to one of strict neutral- 
ity between the Chinese Government and the rebels. _ 

But Gordon himself was still actively employed, for 
as Engineer officer he had to make a thorough survey 
of the region which had just been cleared of the Tai- 
pings. It was while engaged in this onerous task 
that he acquired his intimate knowledge of the 
country and the people. He not only perceived the 
hollowness of the Tai-ping pretensions, but became 
perfectly convinced of the futility of their efforts ; 
and his sympathy being enlisted on behalf of the 
unfortunate country people who suffered so much 
through the rising, he earnestly desired a speedy 
termination to the disastrous Civil War. 

The Tai-ping rebellion, however, was as yet by no 
means crushed, and in order that the reader may 
understand its origin and aims, we will briefly trace 
its course from its inception in 1851. Foreigners 
gave the name of Tai-pings to the followers of the 
leader of the revolt, Hung Hsia-ch’wan, who 
raised the standard of insurrection in the year just 
named. Hung was born in 1813, in a poor agricul- 
tural village in the province of Canton. He was a 

diligent student in his youth, but he failed in his 
academical competitions. In 1837 he fell into an 
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illness, during which he saw visions, and conceived Ma : 
the idea of changing the religion of the empire,as 


well as overthrowing the ruling Manchau dynasty. 
Gradually making converts to his views, in 1844 he 
went into the adjoining province of Kiangsu, where 
he formed communities called “Churches of God.” 
He also issued revelations communicated to him by 


“The Heavenly Father,” and the “Heavenly Elder 


Brother” Christ. Rules of conduct and organisation 
were promulgated, and after several years the insur- 
gents found themselves sufficiently strong to take 
possession of the district city of Yung-au. The 
leader was now hailed as emperor of the dynasty of 
Tai-ping, or Grand Peace; and T’ien Kwo, or 
Kingdom of Heaven, was adopted as the name of his 
reign. Hung himself was styled T’ien Wang, or the 
Heavenly King, and he gave to a number of his 
lieutenants the title of Wang, or king. Although 
besieged in April, 1852, by the Imperialists, the 
rebels broke through the ranks of their foes, and 
marched northwards. 


te 
After various other successes, they captured the 


important city of Nanking in March, 1853, putting 
the whole of the Manchau garrison to the sword. 


The number of the rebels was now calculated at . 


100,000. The Tai-ping dynasty was proclaimed 
anew, and fealty sworn to the Heavenly King. The 
leader despatched a large force for the capture of 
Pekin, as the crowning triumph of the movement. 
The expedition made considerable progress, but not 
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being supported by reinforcements, the leaders were 
_ compelled to retreat towards Nanking in 1855. 
_ Dissensions now arose between the rival kings, and 
Hung lost much of his power. His promise of 
_ Christian institutions had not been fulfilled, and he 
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was unable to establish a firm government in the 
revolted provinces. 

New kings were appointed, and some of these proved 
to be men of great ability, who subdued important 
capitals like Sd-chau and Nang-chau. Unable ade- 
quately to cope with the insurrection, the Imperialists 
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called in the assistance of foreigners. A body of men 
of different nationalities entered their service under 
the command of an American named General Ward. 
This body did good service until its leader was killed 
in 1862. It was styled the Ever-Victorious Army, 
but this title was not justified until Gordon assumed 
the command of it, as we shall see, and earned for 
himself the designation of Chinese Gordon—a name 
by which he was ever afterwards distinguished. 
Burgevine, Ward’s successor, having been disgraced 
and dismissed from the service for an act of violence, 
and two other leaders, Holland and Tapp, having been 
discredited by reverses in the field, the Governor- 
General of the Kiang Provinces, Li-Hung-Chang— 
since known to European fame as the celebrated 
statesman—appealed to General Staveley to appoint 
an English officer, in whom he had confidence, for 
the command of the foreign drilled force. Although 
he would have control also over Imperialist troops, it 


was the foreign element under his command which 


the Chinese authorities mainly relied upon to subju- 
gate the rebels. 

General Staveley at once nominated Gordon for 
this honourable, but very difficult service, and the 
appointment was referred to the Horse Guards, whose 
sanction was necessary. This was given in due course, 
and Gordon, to whom was awarded the brevet rank of 
major, took the field in connection with this new 
enterprise on the 24th of March, 1863. 


A CHINESE RIVER-BOAT. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CAREER IN CHINA—(continued). 


flourishing when Gordon assumed the com- 
mand of the Ever-Victorious Army. Although 
on the great river, Yang-tse-kiang, the Tai- 
pings held little more than Nanking, while the forces 
of the Government had somewhat increased in 
numbers and efficiency, there was still grave cause for 
disquietude. In the important districts of Kiangsu 
and on the route of the Grand Canal, the efforts of 
Chung Wang, the ablest of the Tai-ping leaders, had 
been crowned with success ; and the Imperialists, afraid 
to encounter his forces in the open field, surrendered 
“most of the few towns in their possession on the 
demand of the rebels. 
Not only was Gordon thus faced by an enemy 
rendered bold and confident by success, but he had to 
31 


les fortunes of the Imperialists were not very 
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contend against insubordination in his own troops, 


and jealousy on the part of his Chinese colleagues. 
One who was thoroughly acquainted with his position 
and difficulties at this period, thus wrote concerning 
them :— 

“Tt would have been unreasonable to suppose that 
the appointment of a young English Engineer officer 
to the command of a force, which, it was considered, 
would more probably disobey him than accept him as 
its leader, could suffice to restore the doubtful fortune 
of a war that had already continued for two years, 
under very similar conditions. Yet, clearly the whole 
result depended on whether he would succeed better 
than Ward, or Burgevine, or Holland, in vanquishing 
the more desperate and well-armed rebels who were 
in actual possession of all the strong places in the 
province of Kiangsu, and whose detachments stretched 
from Hang-chow to Nanking. There was also another 
danger — the disciplined Chinese contingent, now 
numbering five regiments, with their foreign officers, 
of all nationalities—adventurers, unrestrained by any 
consideration of obedience to their own governments 
—furnished the means of great mischief should any 
leader present himself to exhort them to fight for 
their own hand, and to carve out a dominion for 
themselves. The possibility was far from chimer- 
ical; it was fully realised and appreciated by the 
English authorities. A great responsibility, there- 


fore, devolved upon Major Gordon. He had not 


merely to beat a victorious enemy, and to restore 
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: the confidence and discipline of his defeated troops, 
_ but he had also to advance the objects of the English 
_ Government, and to redeem the rights of a long- 
- outraged people. Unlike his predecessors, he had no 
personal aims for himself; he did not wish to displace 
or weaken the authority of the Chinese officials, and 
_ his paramount thought was how to rescue the unfortun- 
ate inhabitants of Kiangsu from the calamities which 
had desolated their hearths, and driven whole towns 
and districts to the verge of destruction and despair.” 
Gordon’s campaign began with the re-capture of 

_ Fushan, a small fortified town on the coast, north of 

_ Shanghai. As one of the results of this success, the 
_ Tai-pings retired from the blockade of Chanza, thus 
permitting one of the few remaining Imperial garrisons 


to recover its communication with the outer world. 
But against this was to be set the loss of 1500 Chinese 
troops, who had been led into an ambuscade at 
Taitsan, under the pretence of a desire on the part of 
the garrison to surrender. This disaster was especially 
galling to Li-Hung-Chang, as Taitsan had already 
witnessed more than one Imperialist defeat, and he 
therefore urged Major Gordon to at once retrieve the 
loss. Accordingly, on the Ist of May, 1863, Gordon 
attacked Taitsan with great energy, and the fighting 
lasted for two days. The Tai-pings fought courag- 
eously and stubbornly, and the result still hung in the 
balance when Gordon receiyed valuable assistance 
from two howitzers, which opportunely arrived. This 


proved the turning point of the struggle, and the 
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rebels were at last compelled to desert the ramparts 
and evacuate the town. , ; 

Quinsan was the next place, and perhaps the most 
important of all, invested by Gordon. It was a strong 
and commanding position, situated on a creek leading 
into the Grand Canal at Soochow. “Not only would 
its possession enable Gordon to hold the conquests he 
had already effected ; it was also the key to Soochow, 
which, once reduced, would restore the eastern half of - 
the rebel territory to the Imperial Government.” But 
just when Gordon was preparing for the assault, he 
was again met by insubordination in his troops. 
Having appointed an officer named Cooksley over 
the commissariat and military stores, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, the native majors demanded from 
their commander the same rank and pay as the 
newly-appointed colonel. Gordon refused this, where- 
upon the officers tendered their resignations, but 
requested to be allowed to serve on the impending 
expedition. Gordon accepted the resignations, but 
declined the offers of service. 

At length the recalcitrant officers were compelled 
to make their submission, and Gordon set forth with 
600 artillery and 2300 infantry to the attack of 
Quinsan. The enemy numbered some 12,000, most 
of whom were strongly entrenched. Nevertheless, 
Gordon pressed forward, but as an attack in front 
would have entailed heavy loss, and might have 
proved unsuccessful, he first attacked the stockades 
on the right flank, and carried them. Next, he 
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reconnoitred the rear of the town from a steamer 
upon which he succeeded in making his way for a 
considerable distance up the creek towards Soochow 
This examination of their line of retreat alarmed the 
rebels, who fled precipitately the moment they dis- 
covered that Gordon, in the steamer Ayson, had 
carried the stockades at Chunye, a short distance 
west of Quinsan itself. By one of the boldest and 
most successful feats of daring, Gordon thus captured 
the key-stone position of Quinsan, which now became 
his headquarters, as well as a base for the realisa- 
tion of his ultimate object, the reduction of Soochow. 

Unfounded charges of cruelty towards the rebels 
obtained currency at this time. They arose out 
of the execution by the Imperialists of seven prisoners 
who were special offenders, and who had been guilty 
of the act of bloody treachery which sacrificed the 
lives of half the Chinese column entrapped in Taitsan. 
[It was claimed that they had no right to be treated 


-as prisoners of war. One styling himself “An Eye 


Witness” informed the Bishop of Victoria that the 
seven men had been done to death by tortures exhibit- 
ing the most refined cruelty ; and the Bishop com- 
municated with Lord John Russell, the British Foreign 
Secretary. There was no truth in this exaggerated 
story, but it was followed up by other false reports of 
“ unmentionable atrocities,’ which worked some harm 
to Gordon’s position and the cause he had espoused. 
Writing on this subject to the Shanghat. Shipping 
News, under date 15th of June, 1863, Gordon said :— 
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“T am.of belief that the Chinese of this force are 
quite as merciful in action as the soldiers of any 
Christian nation could be; and, in proof of this, can 
point to over 700 prisoners, taken in the last engage- 
ment (Quinsan), who are now in our employ. Some 
have entered our ranks, and done service against the 
rebels since their capture. But one life has been 
taken out of this number, and that one was a rebel 


who tried to induce his comrades to fall on the guard, © - 


and who was shot on the spot. It is a great mistake 
to imagine that the men of this force are worthless. 
They will, in the heat of action, put their enemies to 
death, as the troops of any nation would do; but 
when the fight is over, they will associate as freely 
together as if they had never fought. If ‘ Observer’ 
and ‘Eye-witness, with their friend ‘Justice and 
Mercy,’ would come forward and communicate what 
they know, it would be far more satisfactory than 
writing statements of the nature of those alluded to 
by the Bishop of Victoria. And if any one is under 
the impression that the inhabitants of the rebel 
districts like their masters, he has only to come 
up here to be disabused of his idea. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that upwards of 1500 rebels 
were killed in their retreat from Quinsan by the 
villagers, who rose ex masse.” 

Gordon himself was most scrupulous in his own 
conduct of the war, When his soldiers at Taitsan 


were guilty of plunder, contrary to his articles of war, 


they were punished by being marched off to the 
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siege of Quinsan before opportunity was afforded 

The great work of reducing Soochow did not 
actually begin until September. Writing to a 
military friend touching the strength and condition 
of his troops, Gordon said :—“I hope you do not 
think that I have a magnificent army. You never 


_ did see such a rabble as it was, and, although I think 


I have improved it, it is still sadly wanting. I now 
occupy a most commanding position with respect to 
the rebels, being able to attack them a ong a very 
wide front; but then they have nearly 50,000 men in 
Soochow, and I have 3000, and three steamers. Now 
both officers and men, although ragged and perhaps 
slightly disreputable, are in capital order, and well 
disposed. Some of the prisoners are in my body- 
guard, and want to fight their old friends.” In 
another letter, he observed with reg rd to himself: 
“The Governor of the Province, Prince Kung, and 
nearly all the Mandarins, are satisfied with my 
appointment. I rejoice in the rank of Tsung-Ping, 
or Red Button Mandarin, but I do not wear the dress, 
as you may suppose. They write me very handsome 
letters, and are very civil in every way. I like them, 
but they require a great deal of tact, and getting in a 
rage with their apathy is detrimental, so I put up 
with it.” 

On one occasion, when an alarming mutiny broke 
out among his troops, Gordon was obliged to act with 
a severity which greatly pained him, though it was 
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absolutely necessary. Mr. Egmont Hake thus de- 
scribes the incident :— 

“The artillery refused to fall in, and threatened to 
blow the officers to pieces, both European and 
Chinese. The intimation of this serious mutiny was 
conveyed to Gordon in a written proclamation, and - 
he at once took measures that showed it was no easy 
task to shake him in his absolute command. Con- 
vinced that the non-commissioned officers were at 
the bottom of the affair, he called them up and asked 
who wrote the proclamation and why the men would - 
not fali in. They had not the courage to tell the 
truth, and professed ignorance on both points. With 
quiet determination Gordon then told them that one 
in every five would be shot, an announcement which 
they received with groans. During this manifesta- 
tion, the Commander, with great shrewdness, deter- 
mined in his own mind that the man whose groans 
were the most prolonged and emphatic, was the 
ringleader. This man was a corporal: Gordon 
approached him, dragged him out of the rank with 
his own hand, and ordered two of the infantry stand- 
ing by to shoot him on the spot. The order was 
instantly obeyed. Gordon then sent the remaining 
non-commissioned officers into confinement for one 
hour, with the assurance that within that time if the 
men did not fall in, and if the name of the writer 
of the proclamation was not given up, every fifth 
man among them would be shot. This brought them 
to their senses, The files fell in; the writer’s name 
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was disclosed. Gordon had done justice to him some 
hours before ; it was the loud-voiced corporal.” 

Several preliminary skirmishes took place before 
the siege of Soochow, in which Gordon was uniformly — 
successful, but a difficulty of no light character arose 
when Burgevine—who, as already stated, previously 
commanded the Imperialists — joined the armies 
of the rebel sovereign, and became a Wang. The 
knowledge of this unsettled some of Gordon’s men, 
who admired Burgevine’s system of plunder and his 
desperate methods. Then, some of the artillery 
officers refused to serve under Major Tapp, a new 
leader selected by the Commander. Gordon’s 
firmness, nevertheless, carried him through, as it 
had done on many previous occasions. Governor Li, af 
with whom also he had many differences, soon came 
to recognise Gordon’s sterling qualities and military 
genius, and became his warm and devoted friend. 

At one time Gordon was so disgusted with the 
apathy and opposition of his Chinese colleagues, that 
he resigned the leadership of the army, and it was 
only the news of Burgevine’s secession to the rebels 
which induced him to withdraw his resignation, and . 
to push forward with the siege of Soochow. After a S 
time, when Burgevine began to see that he would not 
be able to contend against Gordon, he requested an 
interview with him, in the course of which he broached 
an extraordinary scheme. It was no less than that ey 
Gordon should join him, and that they should found 
a Chinese Empire for themselves. Burgevine sug- 
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gested that they should seize upon Soochow, expel 


both rebels and Imperialists, lay hands on the treasure 


‘contained the:sin, raise an army of 20,000 men, and 


march on Pekin. Gordon indignantly and contempt- 
uously rejected these overtures, and informed Bur- 


gevine that it would be better and wiser to confine 


his attention to whether he intended to surrender or 
not, instead of discussing impossible schemes of 
personal ambition. . 

A writer in the 7imes described the siege and cap- 
ture of Soochow as “the greatest and most difficult 
of Gordon’s exploits in China.” Having established - 
himself securely on both the eastern and southern 
sides of the town, the Commander took steps to 
shut the Tai-pings in on the western side also. This 
he accomplished ; and then, after a desperate battle 


_ at Laeku, where an officer was killed at his side, he 


acquired a position to the north of the town as well. 
What followed is thus related by the writer just 
quoted :—“ By the middle of October, Major Gordon 
had, with a force of less than 15,000 men, almost 
succeeded in completely investing the Tai-ping army 
of 40,000 men which garrisoned Soochow, and it 
became his chief care to perfect the investment on 
the north by the capture of Fusaiquan, the last of the 
Tai-ping positions, which gave them the command of 
the navigation of the Grand Canal. Through the 
treachery or incapacity of the commander, the resist- 
ance encountered was insignificant, and Major Gordon 
had the satisfaction of completing the investment of 


P. Soochow at a very slight loss in comparison with the 
_ result achieved. On the 27th of November Major 
Gordon opened his first attack on the main defences 
of Soochow by a night assault upon the Low Mun 
stockades, in front of the East Gate. For the first, 


but not, unfortunately, for the last time, he was to” 


experience the inconstancy of fortune. The Tai-pings 
had been warned of the coming foe, and in the dark 
the attacking force became disordered. After a 
desperate effort to retrieve matters, Major Gordon 
drew off his force, with a loss of about 165 killed and 
wounded. Nothing dismayed, Major Gordon con- 
centrated the whole of his force for a fresh attack, 
and, after a heavy cannonade, he carried the Low 
Mun stockades at the head of his men. It is appro- 
priate to state here that, although he had to organise 
the simplest details in person, Major Gordon was 
always the first man in these attacks. It was he who 
showed the way to victory as well as how to prepare 
for it; but he never carried any weapon save a small 
cane, which the Chinese soon regarded with almost 
superstitious reverence, and named his ‘wand of 
victory.’ 

“The capture of the Low Mun stockades practi- 
cally entailed the fall of Soochow itself. Chung Wang, 
who in the worst extremity never despaired, aban- 
doned it to its fate,and the Wangs, or chiefs, who 
remained, turned their attention, not to prolonging 
the defence, but to obtaining the best possible terms 
from the Chinese authorities. Major Gordon was, of 
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course, in favour of according the most lenient con- 
ditions to a brave enemy, and, indeed, there were the | ¥ 
strongest reasons for not driving to desperation the 
large number of men in Soochow, who still far ex- 
ceeded the force by which they were hemmed in. 
Several interviews were held between Gordon and 
Li-Hung-Chang on the one side, and Moh-Wang and 

4 his lieutenants on the other; and as the result of 
ag these negotiations the garrison was admitted to terms — 


3 and the Tai-ping leaders were promised their lives.” 4 
The nature of this bold exploit of the investment Fi 
4 and capture of Soochow may be gathered from the j 
. numbers employed on both sides. The Imperialists 
K had from 13,000 to 14,000 men, of whom between 
i 3000 and 4000 were under Gordon’s orders. There 
: ‘ were, too, in the neighbourhood 25,000 Imperialists 


s besides, whose centre was at Fushan, and who were 
under General Ching. The Tai-pings had 40,000 men 
4 at Soochow and the suburbs alone, with 20,000 more 
if in the city of Wusieh, and 18,000 in Mahtanchiao, a 
| place between Wusieh and Soochow, whence Chung 
Wang,the Faithful King, could attack on the flank any 
ae advance on the Grand Canal. Notwithstanding these 
heavy odds, Gordon conquered brilliantly. 

With regard to the rebel kings, Gordon held him- 
self pledged personally for the safety of Moh-Wang, 
for whom he entertained a genuine esteem, and who 
had spared the life of Burgevine when the latter had. 

been detected in dastardly and treacherous acts. The 
English commander was consequently filled with dis- 
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may when he discovered that the Chinese leaders had 
consummated a deed of treachery by putting the 
_ rebel kings to death. In his eyes nothing whatever 
could be pleaded in extenuation of such an act. It 
was only by the merest accident that Gordon dis- 
y covered that the Wangs had been foully murdered ; 
and when he hastened into the city to discover the 
full extent of the breach of faith which had been 
committed, and to exact summary vengeance on 
those who had perpetrated it, and thereby sullied his 
own good faith, he nearly fell a victim himself to the 
angry Tai-pings. His peril at this time Mr. Hake 
thus indicates:—“So ill-organised was the local 
Chinese Government, and so independent was Li of 
the military commanders, to whom he owed the 
supremacy he enjoyed, that he not only executed his 
own plans without reference to others, but did not 
even intimate to Gordon—who was, he may possibly 
have believed, in quarters at Quinsan—the danger of 
entering the city. By this time he had beheaded the 
principal Wangs, and given up Soochow to plunder. | 
Gordon’s situation was most perilous ; what made it 
worse was that he was wholly ignorant of the massacre 
which had been secretly effected outside the town, 
and of which Ching had not had the courage to inform 
him. It is not surprising, therefore, that when he 
entered the courtyard of the house with Nar-Wang’s 
uncle and his family, he at once was surrounded by 
some thousands of armed Tai-pings, who shut the 
gates on him as he went in, and declined to allow him 
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to send out his interpreter with a message to his. 
troops. Fortunately, it happened that the Tai-f i 
no more knew than Gordon himself that their chiefs 
had been put to death. Had they done so, they 
would have held Gordon responsible, and might have 


put him to torture. As it was, they held him as a — 


hostage for the good treatment of their leaders. He 
was kept powerless in the palace from the afternoon 
of the 6th till the morning of the next day, surrounded © 


by Tai-pings, who knew that the city was being 1 


plundered contrary to treaty, and who must have 
surmised that bloodshed was going on, and that some 
untoward fate had overtaken the Wangs who had 
gone out to Governor Li. Such a suspicion might 
have made Gordon their victim; but he was left 
unharmed, probably from the forlorn hope that his 
presence might yet be a protection to themselves, 
Few men have looked upon death under circum- 
stances so intricate and so threatening. But Gordon’s 
life was to be preserved for other times and other 
events.” 

It was not to be supposed that a man like Gordon 
would rest until he had ascertained what had become 
of the Wangs. Accordingly, we read that “ by two 
in the morning he had prevailed on his captors to let 
his interpreter take a letter out to his boat, which lay 
at anchor under the South Gate. It is characteristic 
of him that his message contained no reference to 
himself, but consisted of an order to the captain of his 
flotilla to seize on the Governor's person, and lay him 
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th heels until the Wangs were given up. This 
ne stroke of policy and perfectly sincere; but 


failed. The guide in charge returned alone, stating © 
that the interpreter had been seized by the Imperi- 


alists, and the letter taken and torn up. At three 
o’clock the Tai-pings were so far persuaded as to 
allow Gordon himself to go out in search of the 
missing interpreter. He reached the South Gate, 
where some Imperialist soldiers, not knowing pro- 
bably who he was, took him prisomer for being in 
the company of rebels. From them he made his 
escape, and found his way round to the East Gate, 
where his body-guard was camped under Major 


_ Brookes. True to his purpose and to his word, he 


sent the guard at once to the protection of the Tai- 
pings he had quitted an hour before. Soon after, 
General Ching made his appearance; but Gordon, 
after all that had happened to himself, and all that he 
had witnessed in the city, refused to hold communi- 
cation with him. Ching then sent an artillery officer 
named Bailey to explain matters. But this gentle- 
man had not the courage to tell the truth; and when 
Gordon asked him what had become of the Wangs, 
and if they were still prisoners, he replied that he did 
not know, but that he would bring in Nar-Wang’s 
son, who was in his tent. 

“The interview which followed opened Gordon’s 


eyes, He learned that the Wangs had been executed 


on the previous day, and was so deeply moved by the 
intelligence that he burst into tears. He at once 
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ereeea ihe creek, on the other bank of which the 
Wangs had been murdered, and there he was not long 


in discovering their bodies, headless and frightfully De 


gashed. 

“Tt was, probably, the most trying moment of his_ 
life, and never perhaps had he before given way to so 
angry an outburst of sorrow. Not only was this 
treachery needless and brutal, but the feeling came 
bitterly home to him that his own honour was at — 
stake. He had pledged himself for their safety, but 
he had negotiated with them on the understanding, 
as a primary condition, that their lives would be 
‘spared. As we have seen, he had refused to hold 
any parley with Ching. That General, however, had 
seen enough of his state of mind to greatly fear the 
consequences, and to feel that the Governor’s life was 
in danger should Gordon come in contact with him. 
Not the least offence to Gordon—a very flagrant one 
in itself—was that the Imperialists had sacked the 
city. Owing to this discourtesy, the man, through 
whose daring and skill Soochow had fallen, saw him- 
self made a prisoner and in peril of his life. It is not 
to be wondered at if Gordon was enraged beyond 
bounds, and it is not surprising that, for the first time - 
during the war, he armed himself and went out to 
seek the life of an enemy. He took a revolver and 
sought the Governor's quarters, fully resolved to do 
justice on his body, and accept the consequences. 

“But Ching was on the alert. He was scared at the 
terrible form of Gordon’s anger, and contrived to give 
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¥ the Governor the alarm. Gordon boarded his boat, 
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only to find that Li had taken refuge in the plun- 
dered city. Thither he hastened in pursuit. Li, 


however, went into hiding, and, though Gordon was 
‘hot and instant in his trace’ for many days, he 
never came up with him. He had ordered up his 
troops to assist him in running the fugitive to earth ; 
but when he found his efforts were in vain, he 
marched them back into quarters at Quinsan. There, 
with the deepest emotion, he read them an account 
of what had happened. He intimated to his officers 
that it was impossible for 'a British soldier to serve 
any longer under Governor Li; that he did not pur- 
pose to disband his force, but that he should hand it 
over to General Brown, the commander of the troops 
at Shanghai, until such time as the Government at 


Pekin should inflict on Li the punishment that was 


his due.” 
Gordon not only resigned his command, but refused 
with indignation a large sum of money, a medal of 


the highest class, and other rewards pressed upon 


him. When the Emperor’s messengers entered his 
presence with the Imperial treasure, he drove them 
out with his “magic wand” or staff. To the flatter- 
ing Imperial decrees he returned the following 
answer :—“ Major Gordon receives the approbation 
of his Majesty the Emperor with every gratification, 
but regrets most sincerely that, owing to the circum- 
stances which occurred since the capture of Soochow, 


he is unable to receive any mark of his Majesty the 
D 
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Emperor's recognition, and, therefore, respectfully 
begs his Majesty to receive his thanks for his intended 
kindness, and to allow him to decline the same.” 
The conduct of Li in putting the Wangs to death has 
been defended by the Imperialists on the ground that 
they had become insolent and threatening, and that 
it was dangerous to allow them to live; but there is 
no doubt that Gordon was led to believe his views 
with respect to their safety would be respected. In 


any case, as one of his biographers has observed, 


“nothing can be advanced in palliation of Li’s beha- 
viour in making use of Gordon as a negotiator between 
himself and the men he had made up his mind to 
massacre.” 

For two months Gordon remained inactive, and 
during this time the Tai-pings were gradually recover- 
ing from the severe defeats inflicted on them. Then 
Gordon reconsidered his position, and came to the 
conclusion that in the cause of humanity he could no 
longer remain quiescent. Explanations were like- 
wise tendered him which somewhat modified the 
severity of his attitude on the question of the slaughter 
of the kings. But before resuming his command. he 
insisted that Li-Hung-Chang should issue a proclama- 
tion exonerating him from all participation in the 
massacre. Writing to Sir Frederick Bruce, Gordon 
stated that he had determined to act immediately, 
and gave the following as the reasons which actuated 
him :—“I know of a certainty that Burgevine medi- 
tates a return to the rebels ; that there are upwards 
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of 300 Europeans ready to join them, of no character, 


and that the Futai (Governor Li) will not accept 
another British officer if I leave the service; and 
therefore the Government may have some foreigner 
put in, or else the force put under men of Ward’s and 
Burgevine’s stamp, of whose action at times we should 
never feel certain.” 

Sir Frederick Bruce communicated with the Chinese 
Government, and obtained a promise from them that, 
when employing a foreign officer, they should strictly 
observe the rules of warfare as practised among 
foreign nations. This being done, he gave his sup- 
port and approval to Gordon, who forthwith, at the 
earnest entreaties of Li, resumed the conduct of the 
campaign. He took the field on the 19th of Febru- 
ary, 1864, at a time when the western half of the 
rebel country was still in the hands of the Tai- 
pings. 

It is rather strange that during these later opera- 
tions, when Gordon was less hampered by Chinese 
interference, the Ever-Victorious Army sustained 
more than one serious reverse in the field. This was 
partly owing, no doubt, to a lack of some of the 
resources he previously enjoyed, as well as to the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies on the march. Nan- 
king was the ultimate object of the expedition, and in 
the outset Gordon secured victories at Yesing and 
Liyang. Then came the first defeat, at Kintang, a 
place held by the most desperate of the rebels. It 


‘was attacked by Gordon with a force greatly inferior 
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—* to that of the rebels, and the Imperialists were — 

i repulsed with heavy loss. Gordon was severely — : 
= wounded in the leg while leading the assaults. One 
e of his men cried out that the Commander was 
By wounded, but, Gordon sternly ordered him to be 
: silent, and Went on giving orders until he nearly 
fainted from loss of-blood. At last, Andrew Moffit, 
principal medical officer to the force, came out and 

carried him by main force into his boat; but even 
then Gordon struggled to get away. Major Brown 
and Major Kirkham were also severely wounded 


fondl, we 


: j during the attack, while Major Taite and Captain 
3 Banning were killed. The Emperor issued a sym- 


pathetic proclamation, regretting Gordon’s disable- 
ment and commanding him to rest. 

But his rest was brief indeed. He was speedily on 
the warpath again, being the more eager for the fray 
when he ascertained that the Faithful King had 
occupied Fushou, the scene of his own first victory. 
Though still disabled by his wound, he pressed for- 
ward for Woosich, accompanied by his light artillery 
and a regiment only 400 strong, together with 600 
Liyang men, who were formerly Tai-pings. After 
driving the rebels from a number of burning villages, | 
where they had wrought terrible havoc, Gordon found 
himself at Waissoo. The rebels had resolved upon 
obtaining possession of Quinsan, and this was the 
centre of the movement. Gordon’s officers, unfortun- 
ately, separated their forces, and when the Tai-pings 
came out of their ambush in thousands, the newly- 
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raised Liyang regiment fled, together with the 4th, *: 
_ which was regarded as the best regiment of the Ever- 
_ Victorious Army. Great numbers were killed and 
taken prisoners, and when Gordon arrived at the Me 
enemy’s position with his artillery, he found himself : 
unsupported and in imminent danger. 7 
Withdrawing some thirteen miles to the south- 
west, Gordon now ordered up his 3rd regiment, and 
having brought his demoralised troops into something ,. 
like order, he once more encamped near Waissoo, . 
where he was joined by Li-Hung-Chang with about 
6000 Imperialists. Meanwhile, the Imperialist forces 
elsewhere had been rendering excellent service, 
though, unhappily, at the loss of General Ching, who 
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was mortally wounded in storming Kashing-fu, greatly & 
to the regret of Gordon, who shed tears on being ‘a 
informed of the fact. Though they frequently 4 


differed, there was a strong mutual attachment 
between them. 

By a clever manceuvre Gordon severely defeated “Wt 
the rebels at Waissoo, this being an important point ? 
gained in crushing the rebellion. Chanchu-fu was a 
the next point to be attacked, but on the night of the 
25th of April, when Gordon and his artillery officer, 

Major Tapp, were superintending the construction of 
a battery, some of the Imperialists treacherously 
opened fire upon them. This fire was returned by a 
the Tai-pings, so that the leader was between two 
opposing fires. “Many of the sappers were killed 
and wounded. Major Tapp received a ball in the 
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stomach and died in a few minutes. Gordon escaped 
unhurt, and proved anew that his was a charmed life. 
The loss of such a man as Major Tapp, at this pass, 
was a calamity equal almost to the loss of a battle.” 
Li-Hung-Chang himself also made an assault on 
Chanchu-fu, but was repulsed with great loss) A 
combined attack was next made, but the Imperialists 
were again obliged to retreat. Yet another attack 
was made by Li, and this would have failed also but 
for the support of a storming party led by Gordon, 
which opened the way into the city. Four Wangs 
were taken prisoners and beheaded, a fate which like- 
wise: befell Hu-Wang, the savage leader of the Tai- 
pings, who fought desperately to the last. The 
garrison was 20,000 strong, and the slaughter pro- 
portionately great. 


But Gordon’s losses in the various engagements 


“were also very severe. In a letter to his’ mother 


dated the 1oth of May occurred this passage :— 
“T think if Iam spared I shall be home by Christmas. 
The losses I have sustained in this campaign have 
been no joke; out of 100 officers I have had 48 killed 
and wounded, and out of 3500 men nearly 1000 killed 
and wounded ; but I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that as far as mortal can see, six months will see the 
end of this rebellion, while if I had continued inactive 
it might have lingered on for six years. Do not think 
I am ill-tempered, but I do not care one jot about my 
promotion, or what people may say. I know I shall 
leave China as poor as I entered it, but with the 
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, knowledge that through my weak instrumentality 


upwards of eighty to one hundred thousand lives 
shave been spared. I-want no further satisfaction 
than this.” 


The re-taking of Chanchu-fu took place on the 1 Ith 7 


of May, which was the anniversary of its capture by 
the Tai-pings in 1860. It was the decisive action of 
the campaign, and one in which the besiegers sus- 
tained little loss. The capture brought the operations 
of the Ever-Victorious Army to a close, and that 
force was formally disbanded a few weeks afterwards. 
The manner in which Gordon converted the peasants 
of Kingau into excellent soldiers has been justly 
termed remarkable. In the brief space of eighteen 
months, and at a cost of only £200,000, the young 
major of Engineers had achieved a feat of arms which 
placed him in the foremost rank of the soldiers of his 
day. The complete collapse of the rebellion quickly 
followed upon the capture of Chanchu-fu. Nanking 
was taken on the 19th of July, 1864, and the leader, 
Hung, escaped capture by having taken poison a few 
weeks before. His son fled under the protection of 
two of the kings, but all three were soon taken and 


executed. The remnant of the rebel forces gradually. . 


melted away, and the insurrection was finally extin- 
guished in the Canton province in the following year. 
The value of Gordon’s services was fully recognised 
and acknowledged by the Chinese authorities, and his. 
character was altogether of such a high and lofty 
stamp that Li became his warm friend and admirer 
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to the last. Sir Frederick Bruce, in intimating to 
Earl Russell that Gordon well deserved Her Majesty’s ; 


favour, said:— Not only has he refused any pecuniary 5 


reward, but he has spent more than his pay in contri- 


buting to the comforts of the officers who served under “S 3 


him, and in assuaging the distress of the starving 


population whom he-relieved from the yoke of their “<g 


oppressors.” The Emperor of China conferred upon 
him the title of Ti-Tu, the highest ever conferred ona — 
subject, and one which gave him the highest rank in 
the army; and he also gave him the Yellow Jacket 
and the Peacock’s Feather, which are Chinese equiva- 
lents for the Garter and the Bath. Addresses were 
likewise presented to him in considerable numbers, 
but he would accept no substantial rewards, and he 
returned from China in 1864, as poor as when he 
entered it—being, probably, the only person who had 
failed to profit by his own brilliant deeds. 
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CHAPTER V. 
LIFE AT GRAVESEND. 


HEN Gordon reached England towards the 
close of 1864, invitations poured in upon him 
from all quarters ; but lionising was most dis- 
tasteful to him. He discountenanced even a 

friend’s narrative of the Chinese campaign, and it was 
only his own relatives who were privileged to hear 
from his lips the story of one of the most romantic 
campaigns of modern times. But if he avoided 
ovations, he could not avoid all marks of the public 
interest in his doings, nor prevent himself from 
being distinguished by the appellation of Chinese 
Gordon. 

At Southampton the heroic soldier spent a few 
happy months with his family, and then, early in 
1865, he received the appointment of Commanding 


Royal Engineer at Gravesend (with the rank of 
57 
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Colonel), which he continued to hold until 1871. 
Gordon himself stated that the time passed at 
Gravesend was the most peaceful and happy of any 
portion of his life. His official work consisted in the 
ervision of the new forts on the north and south 


of the Thames, which were then in course of 4 


‘ coneraction : and during his period of service, the 
j old batteries at New Tavern and Tilbury likewise 
; underwent an entire renovation. These labours, ~ 

together with the maintenance of official correspond- 
2 ence and the general oversight of all the barracks 
and fortifications in the district, naturally absorbed a 
good deal of attention. 

But the whole of the time which remained to him 
he spent in noble acts of philanthropy. He devoted 
himself to relieving the want and misery of the poor, 
visiting the sick, teaching, feeding and clothing the 
many waifs and strays among the destitute boys of 
the town, and providing employment for them on 
board ship. He presided over evening classes which 
he instituted for boys whom he had rescued from the 
gutter, and his house was school, hospital, and alms- 
house in turn. To be poor, sick, or unfortunate was 
to have a sure password to his heart. He was never 
satisfied till he could place his “boys” in the way of 
getting an honest living, or could obtain for them 
berths on board ship. A friend once asked him why 
there were so many pins stuck into the map of the 
world over his mantelpiece; he replied that they 
marked and followed the course of the boys on their 
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voyages—that they were moved from point to point 


as his youngsters advanced, and that he prayed for 


them as they went, day by day. 
Many of his pupils or protégés were not merely 
rescued from dishonest practices, but through him 


more than one youth was spared the consequences of © 


having yielded to a momentary temptation. One of 
these typical instances related to a boy who stole 
some money from the tradesman who employed him. 
His master was on the point of having him locked 


“4 _up, when the mother came in intense grief to Colonel 


a Gordon to implore his help in her dilemma. He was 


moved by her entreaties, and induced the master not 
to publicly prosecute the culprit. Colonel Gordon 


- then sent the boy to a school for twelve months, and 


afterwards procured him a berth at sea. The rescued 
youth grew up into a man of excellent character, 
thanks to his benefactor; and he was only one among 


many who had cause to exclaim whenever Gordon’s 


name was mentioned, “God bless the Colonel!” 

An interesting sketch of Gordon’s life at Gravesend 
was written by Mr. W. E. Lilley, who was a clerk in 
the Royal Engineer Department during Gordon’s 
command. Describing Colonel Gordon’s personal 
appearance, the writer observed that there was in it 
“nothing particularly striking. He was rather under 
the average height, of slight proportions, and with 
little of the military bearing in his carriage, so that one 
would hardly have imagined that this kindly-looking, 
unassuming gentleman was already one of the’ most 
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distinguished officers in Her Majesty’s Service, one 
who had attracted the notice of his superiors by his 
courage and zeal in the Crimean War, and who had 
won lasting renown by subduing in China one of the 
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greatest revolts the world has ever seen. This last 
exploit had gained for him the name by which he was 
from that time best known—viz., ‘ Chinese Gordon,’ 
“The great charm of his countenance was the clear 
blue. eye, which seemed to possess a Magic power 


over who came within its influence. It read you 


through and through, it made it impossible for you 
to tell him anything but the truth, it invited your 
confidence, it kindled with compassion at every story 
of distress, and it sparkled with good humour at any- 
thing really funny or witty. From its glance you 
knew at once, that, at any risk, he would keep his 
promise, that you might trust him with anything and 
everything, and that he would stand by you if all 
other friends deserted you.” 

The Ragged School witnessed some of Gordon’s 
most humanising work. The boys hung upon his 
lips, and he made their sufferings and sorrows his 
own. He followed them to their own homes when 
they had any, and received them at his own when 
they had not. “The only thing that angered him 
a little was when some Pharisee of the Pharisees 
would give an address to the scholars in which bitter- 
ness and condemnation played a more prominent 
part than love or tenderness.” 

“His benevolence embraced all,’ wrote one who 
saw much of him at this time, and who communicated 
to Mr. Hake the deeply interesting details we are 
about to quote. “Misery was quite sufficient claim 
for him, without going into the question of merit; 
and of course sometimes he was deceived. But very 
seldom, for he had an eye that saw through and 
through people; it seemed useless to try to hide any- 
thing from him. I have often wondered how much 
this wonderful power was due to natural astuteness, 
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or how much to his own clear singleness of mind 


and freedom from self, that the truth about every- 


thing seemed revealed to him. The workhouse and re, 
‘the infirmary were his constant haunts, and of 


ra 
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pensioners he had a countless number all over the 


neighbourhood. Many of the dying sent for him in 


preference to the clergy, and ever ready was he to = 


visit them, no matter in what weather or at what 
distance. But he would never take the chair at a 
religious meeting, or be in any way prominent. He 
was always willing to conduct services for the poor, 
and address a sweeps’ tea-meeting; but all “public 
speechifying, especially where complimentary speeches 
were made in his honour, he /oathed. All eating and 
drinking he was indifferent to. Coming home with 
us one afternoon late, we found his tea waiting for 
him—a most unappetising stale loaf, and a teapot of 
tea. I remarked upon the dryness of the bread, when 
he took the whole loaf (a small one), crammed it into ~ 
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the slop-basin, and poured all the tea upon it, saying 


it would soon.be ready for him to eat, and in half-an- 
hour it would not matter what he had eaten. He 
always had dry, humorous little speeches at command 
that flavoured all his talk, and I remember the merry 5 
twinkle with which he told us that many of the boys, 
thinking that being invited to live with the Colonel 


meant delicate fare and luxury, were unpleasantly — 


enlightened on that point when they found he sat 
down with them to salt beef and just the necessary. 
food. He kindly gave us a key to his garden, think- 
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_ The first time my husband and I visited it, we 
_ remarked what nice peas and vegetables of all kinds 


_ there were, and the housekeeper coming out, we made | 


some such remark to her. She at once told us that 
‘the Colonel never tasted them—that nearly all the 
garden, a large one, was cultivated by different poor 
people to whom he gave permission to plant what 
_ they chose, and to take the proceeds. She added 
: _ that it often happened that presents of fine fruit and 
flowers would be sent to the Colonel, and that he 
‘ would never so much as taste them, but take them or 
send them at once to the workhouse or the hospital 
4q for the sick. He always thanked the donors, but 
Ber told them how their gifts had been appropriated. 
We used to say he had no se/f, following in that his 
Divine Master. He would never talk of himself and 
his doings. Therefore his life never can and never 
will be written. It was in these years that the first 
book about him came out. He allowed the author to 
~ come and stay at Fort House, and gave him every 
facility towards bringing out his book—all the partic- 
ulars about the Tai-ping Rebellion—even to lending 
him his diary. Then, from something that was said, 
he discovered that personal acts of his own (bravery, 
4 possibly), were described, and he asked to see what 
had been written. Then he tore out page after page 
the parts about himself, to the poor author's chagrin, 
who told him he had spoiled his book. I tried to get 
at the bottom of this feeling of his, telling him he 
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might be justly proud of these things; but was 
answered that no man has a right to be proud of 
anything, inasmuch as he has no zative good in 
him—he has received it all; and he maintained that 
there was deep cause for intense humiliation on the 
part of every one; that all wearing of medals, adorning 
the body, or any form of self-glorification, was quite 


GORDON’S HOUSE AND GARDEN AT GRAVESEND, 
From Photo) [ov &. C. Gould. 


out of place. Also, he said, he had no right to 
possess anything, having once given himself to God. 
What was he to keep back? He knew no limit. 
He said to me, ‘You who profess the same have no 
right to the gold chain you wear ; it ought to be sold 
for the poor.’ But he acknowledged the difficulty of 
others regarding all earthly things in the light that he 
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did: his purse was always empty from his constant 


liberality. He told me the silver tea-service that he 
kept (a present from Sir William Gordon) would be 
sufficient to pay for his burial without troubling his 
family. But though he would never speak of his own 
acts, he would talk freely of his thoughts, and long and 
intensely interesting conversations have we had with 
him: his mystical turn of mind lent a great charm to 
his words, and we learned a great deal from him.” 
One more incident illustrative of Gordon’s deep 
human sympathy may be cited. There was a speci- 
ally handsome gold medal, presented to him by 
the Empress of China, which he highly prized. It 
suddenly disappeared, and it was not discovered until 
years afterwards that Gordon had erased the inscrip- 


- tion from the medal, sold it for £10, and forwarded 


the sum anonymously to Canon Miller for the relief 
of the sufferers from the cotton famine at Manchester. 

_ In addition to his Ragged School, Gordon took an 
intefest in, and visited, the Sunday Schools of the 
district. He also sometimes spoke at the Sunday 
evening services, getting directly at the heart of the 


' people by his appeals ; and when he left Gravesend, 


the poorest of the men and women among whom he 


_ laboured spontaneously put their mites together and 


presented him with a Bible. On one occasion, Gordon 
visited a poor, wretched woman, in an apparently 


dying condition. He lighted a fire, made some gruel 


for her, and fed her with his own hand. He after- 
wards appointed a nurse to look after her, and sent 
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pay up arrears of rent for struggling he deservi 
Re people, in order to save their homes; and he woul 
send sick children to the Sea Bathine Infirmary al 
Margate. He visited much among the canal pope 


a tion, and if he overtook a poor person on the road — 
eo whom he knew, he would carry her heavy bundle, or 
sy make any friend with him share the burden. 

In religious matters Gordon was cosmopolitan ; that 
is, he sympathised with all who followed Christ, but . 
he never formally joined any Church. _ He was partial a 
to the English Presbyterian Church and the Church 
of England, but he could find the good in all, and * 
(oy was ready to help all to the best of his power. In 
a the Moravian Missions he ever took a genuine interest. 
Of course, being human, Gordon had his faults, 
. and he never sought to disguise them from himself or 
a his God. He was sometimes irritable, and at times 
. also too impulsive; but he was ever straightforward, ro 
and transparent as the day. He was humble, unselfish, 
| industrious, and had a keen appreciation of humour. 
; His faith in the Father of all men was as great as 
- a his love for His creatures, and both were dominant 
passions with him. He was a reverent student of the _ 
Scriptures, and no man in these latter days more justly 
earned the Saviour’s commendation for unobtrusive 
and loving deeds: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these My little ones, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 
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CHAPTER. VI. 
_ . ~- GORDON’S FIRST SERVICES IN EGYPT. 


N 1871, Gordon was appointed British Com- 

missioner to the European Commission on the 
| Danube, and early in the following year he left 
_ Gravesend for Galatz, in Bulgaria. Here, in this 
: - obscufe corner of the world, he remained for more 


than two years. 
_-_~At the end of 1873, a great and important change 
- came. Sir Samuel Baker had just resigned his 
scommand under the Khedive, and Colonel Gordon 
“debated with himself as to whether he should offer 
his services to the Egyptian ruler. His motives for 
| desiring to go to Egypt were thus explained in a 
letter to his sister:—“I believe if the Soudan was 
settled, the Khedive would prevent the slave trade ; 
but he does not see his way to do so till he can move 


about the country. My ideas are to open it out by 
‘ f : 71 
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getting the steamers on to the lakes, by which time 
I should know the promoters of the slave trade, and 
could ask the Khedive to seize them. I have been 
more or less acted on by sharks, who want to go with 
me for money. I have told them that, if it is in my 
power to employ them, they must belong to the 
A class—ze., those who come for the occupation and 
interest it may give them, and who are content if they 
are fairly reimbursed their expenses ; not the B class, 
who go for the salary only, and who want to makea 
good thing of it. 

“ My object is to show the Khedive and his people 
that gold and silver idols are not worshipped by all 
the world. These are very powerful gods, but not so 
powerful as our God ; so, if I refuse a large sum, you 
—and I am responsible to you alone—will not be 
angry at my doing so. From whom does all the 
money come? From poor, miserable creatures, who 
are ground down to produce it. Of course, these 
ideas are outrageous. ‘ Pillage the Egyptians’ is still 
the cry. tes" 

“T am quite prepared not to go, and should not 
think it unkind of God if He prevents it, for He must 
know what is best. The twisting of men carries out 
some particular object of God, and we should cheer- 
fully agree now to what we will agree hereafter, when 
we know all things.” 

After much reflection Gordon decided to tender his 
services to the Khedive, and they were accepted. He 
was appointed first, Governor of the tribes on the 
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Upper Nile, but later he was invested with the 


a higher title of Governor-General of the Soudan. The 


Khedive proposed to give him 410,000 a-year, but he 
declined to accept more than £2000, the amount he 
had been receiving from the British Government. 

For nearly six years Gordon governed the vast 
region of the blacks with satisfaction to the Cairo 
administration (which was notoriously difficult to 
please), and with credit to himself. He did much to 


_ restore the finances, and he inaugurated the necessary 
measures for the ultimate abolition of domestic slavery 


and the slave trade. This end he ever kept before 
him. The power of the Khedive on the Nile he firmly 
established by the use of steamers, while he consoli- 
dated that power in Darfour by the overthrow of 
Zebehr’s son Suleiman, and on the Abyssinian frontier 


_ by a treaty with King John. At the same time he 


gained an enduring reputation among the people for 
his justice and courage. He had that great merit in 
the eyes of an Eastern people of being always acces- 


sible ; and he inspired his soldiers with something of 


his own inexhaustible ardour and confidence. His 
marches, such as those to Khartoum and Gondokoro, 
were surprising. 

“Gordon has certainly done wonders since his stay 
in this country,” wrote one of his staff from Lardo. 
“When he arrived, only ten months ago, he found 
700 soldiers in Gondokoro, who did not dare to goa 
hundred yards from that place except when armed 
and in small bands, on account of the Barias who were 
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exasperated at the way Baker Thad eee he Ls 
With these 700 men Gordon has garrisoned eight 
stations, namely, at Sanbat, at Ratachambe, Bohr, 
Lardo, Rageef, Fatiko, Duffi, and Makrake, the 
frontier of the Niam-Niam country. Baker’s expedi- 
tion cost the Egyptian Government 41,170,247, while 
Gordon has already sent up sufficient money to Cairo 
to pay for all the expenses of his expedition, including 


not only the sums required for last year, but the 


amount estimated for the actual one as well.” 

Gordon not only established a chain of posts 
along the Nile, but he brought steamers from Egypt 
in sections, put them together above the last rapid, 


-and with their aid successfully accomplished the 


navigation of Lake Victoria and Nyanza. He thus 
greatly extended the work already begun by Baker— 
that of opening up the vast regions of the equatorial 
Nile, and the lakes which recent explorers had dis- 
covered. His extraordinary energy and resolution 
enabled him to overcome all difficulties of nature, 
hostile man, and climate. His every movement was 
watched by the natives as if it were something 
miraculous, and he was styled “the little Khedive.” 
Of course he met with numerous adventures, and 
suffered innumerable trials in carrying out his opera- 
tions. Some of his best men were lost, and the 
climate was trying to all. But having accomplished 
most of his objects, that is as regards settling 
stations, he was able to write home in April, 1876: 
“T have definitely, I hope, settled the stations along 


me a Say Duffli to Lardo. Lardo and Duffii are 
termini. Rageef, Badden, Moogie, and Tyoo (a new 
: _ station he had just made) are postal stations; and 
_ Zaboré and Kerri are main stations, and possess 
_ Passages across the river, and enable raids to be 
made on the east bank, where a vast extent of 
_ country exists. Through this country used to pass 
the old land road south.” 

. His most valuable assistant, an Italian named 
_ Gessi, sailed round the Victoria Nyanza in nine days, 
and found it 140 miles long by 50 wide. The natives 
were hostile, and took Gessi for a fiend because of 
his colour. But at Unyoro the chiefs sent in their 
submission, and all was peace. Fired by what 
Dr. Schweinfurth had written as to Lake Albert 
: Nyanza possibly belonging to the Nile basin, Gordon 
"went on an exploring expedition to the Lake in July. 
¢ 

‘ 


He found Baker's maps wonderfully correct, but he 
failed to discover a point of view which would com- 
| mand a general panoramic prospect of the Lake. 
2 Early in October he visited Magungo, Murchison 
Falls, and Chibero, in order to form a line of posts 
. from the Victoria Nile, or Somerset River, to the 
Lake. Then he returned to Khartoum, proceeding 
from there by way of Esneh to Alexandria, and from 
thence to England. | , 
Perceiving that his efforts to suppress the slave 
trade must remain unsuccessful unless his powers 
were extended to the vast plain countries lying west 
of the Nile basin—Kordofan and Darfour—Gordon 
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felt that his work was at present ended. When it 


became known after his arrival in London that he had 


not decided to resume his campaign in Upper Egypt, 
public opinion began to mark him out for the Gover- 
norship of Bulgaria. 

But the gallant soldier would do nothing without 
first consulting the —Khedive, although he was firm in 
his determination not to return to Central Africa 
without enlarged powers. He could not deal success- 
fully with slavery so long as Ismail Pasha Yacoub 
remained Governor-General of the Soudan. How- 
ever, he went out to Cairo in February, 1877, and 
matters were arranged to his entire satisfaction. 
Ismail was removed, and Gordon was appointed 
Governor-General of the Soudan, with Darfour and the 
provinces of the Equator—a district 1640 miles long 
and nearly 700 wide. He had in fact unlimited powers 
over a region which stretched from the second cataract 
of the Nile to the Great Lakes, and from the Red Sea 
to the head-waters of the streams that fell into Lake 
Tchad. “He was to have three deputies, one for the 
Soudan, one for Darfour, and one for the Red Sea 
littoral and Eastern Soudan; and it was formally 
declared that the objects of his governance were the 
improvement of the means of communication, and the 
absolute suppression of slavery. He was furthermore 
deputed to look into the Abyssinian affairs, and 
empowered to enter into negotiations with King John 
with a view to the settlement of matters in dispute 
between Abyssinia and Egypt.” 
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In fulfilling his new and arduous duties, Gordon 
spent three years in traversing in all directions the 
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GORDON AND HIS CAMEL, 


vast territory placed under his control. We learn 
that now he was engaged in settling a frontier dispute 
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with the Abyssinian feudatories in the East ; and now 
swooping down with scanty escorts upon some slave _ 


raider or rebellious chieftain in Western Darfour. He | 


appeared for months together to live on the back of 


his camel. “Neither the numbers of his enemies nor — 
the fiercest sun of terrible deserts could check his | 


energy. His presence, multiplied by incessant toil 
into twenty times the reality, awed the wild tribes into 
obedience, and for the first time in its history the 
Soudan seemed to feel that law and justice were 
united with Government.” Gordon’s letters to his 
sister at this period were deeply interesting; the 
following will show some of the difficulties he had to 
contend with :— 

“EN ROUTE TO SHAKA, 11th September, 1877.—. 
I had at Dara 2000 troops of only mediocre sort ; all 
were timid, the fort bad, and I had not the least con- 
fidence of victory if it came to war. I rode to — 
the slaves’ camp with fifty men, and saw their troops. 
I should estimate their number to be about 4000. 
I told Zebehr’s son and his chief to come to Dara; 
they came, and I told them I knew they meant 
to revolt, that I would break them up; but they 
should be paid for their arms. They left me, and 
then wrote to give in. Then came three days of 
doubts and fears. Half were for attacking me, the — 
other half for giving in. The result is that, I think, 
they have all given in, and I am on my way to Shaka, 
their headquarters, with four camps. 

“I thank God He has given me strength to ava all 
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_in the interior who will obey me now ae lis % heard 


a their chiefs have given in. 


“You may imagine what a difficulty there is in deal- 


_ ing with all these armed men. I have separated 


them here and there, and in course of time will rid 
myself of the worst. Would you shoot them all? 
Have they norights? Are they not to be considered? 
Had the planters no rights? Did not our Govern- 


_ ment once allow slave-trading? Do you know 
cargoes of slaves came into Bristol Harbour in the 


times of our fathers? I would have given £500 to 
have had the Anti-Slavery Society in Dara during 


_ the three days of doubt whether the slave-dealers 
would fight or not—on the one side a bad fort, a 


cowed garrison, and not one who did not tremble ; 
on the other, a strong determined set of men accus- 
tomed to war, good shots, with two field-pieces. 


~ Then I would have liked to hear what the Anti- 


Slavery Society would say. I do not say this in 
brag, for God knows what my anxiety was, uot for 
my life, for I died years ago to all ties in this world 
and to all its comforts, honours, or glories, but for my 


_ sheep in Darfour and elsewhere. I confess to being 


somewhat tired of the length of the negotiations, etc., 


tc.; but it is better to be tired and worn than that 


one poor black skin should have a bullet-hole in it. 
“Let me add to this the fact that my black secretary, 
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whom I most implicitly trusted and so largely paid, 74 


had accepted bribes of upwards of £3000 in three ~ 


months to influence me here and there. Needless to 
say, Nemesis fell on him.” 

Gordon, even in his busiest moments, thought 
deeply on religious problems. His letters are full of 
references to them. ~ Here is one that may be taken 
almost at random, yet it is to a certain extent 
representative of all the rest :— ; 

“13th October, 1878.—I wonder, if asked this 
question, how one would answer it: Would you like 
to go through life without a pain or trouble, and - 
return to perfect happiness of a small dimension, or 
would you like to go through a sea of trials and 
return to perfect happiness of a larger dimension? 
Notice, perfect happiness, whatever your choice may 
be. What would be one’s choice? I do not know; 
man, and hard as I am, I would rather not answer 
the question, for really this life is a terrible 
ordeal. 

“T am now, thank God, so far from the least thoughts 
of man’s free will that it never enters into my calcula- 
tion in these thoughts, however it may guide me as 
Governor-General or as fellow-man. I look on 
universal salvation for every human being, past, - 
present, or future, as certain; and, as I hope for my 
own, no doubt comes into my mind on this subject. 
Is it credible that so many would wish it to be other- 
wise, and fight you about it? And among those many 
are numbers whose lives, weighed truly as to their 
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_ merits by the scale of the sanctuary, would kick the 


beam against those they condemn.” 
On his march through the Soudan to Ras 


__ where he was installed, Gordon astonished the people 


_ by listening to all petitioners, and doing justice as he 


went. The news spread like wildfire, and he was 


besieged by suppliants of all kinds, and in great 


numbers. But he eventually arrived at his destina- 
tion, and the ceremony of installation formally took 
place. The firman was read, the Cadi delivered an 
address, and a royal salute was fired. Gordon was 
expected to deliver an oration, but he simply said, 
“ With the help of God I will hold the balance level ;” 
and this emphatic declaration gave great delight and 
satisfaction to the, people. 

Mr. Hake thus describes Gordon’s ‘life at Khar- 
toum :— “To his disgust he had to live in a palace as 
large as Marlborough House. Some two hundred 
servants and orderlies were in attendance; they 
added to his discomfort by obliging him to live 
according to the niceties of an inflexible code of 
etiquette. He was sternly forbidden to rise to receive 
a guest, or to offer a chair ; if he rose, every one else 
did the same ; he ‘was guarded like an ingot of gold.’ 
This formality'was detestable to him, but he made a 
good deal of fun of it, and more than once, while 
certain solemnities were proceeding, he would delight 
the great chiefs, his visitors, by remarking in English 
(of which they knew nothing) ‘Now, old bird, it is 


time for you to go.’ : 
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“ His elevation had awakened a great deal of ill- 
feeling among the officials, and especially among the 
relatives of Ismail Yacoub. Indeed, it is told of the 
Ex-Governor’s sister that on hearing of Gordon’s 
appointment she expressed her opinion of the trans- 
action by breaking some hundred and thirty of the 
palace windows, and by cutting all the divans to 
pieces. The second in command, too, Halid Pasha, 
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was hostile from the first, and even tried to get the 
Ee wupper-hand. Need it be said that he failed miserably? 
‘He began with impudence and swagger, but he soon 
submitted and promised amendment. Ten days after 
he broke out again. His insubordination was tele- 
graphed to Cairo, and he was instantly cashiered and 
sent about his business.” 
In one of his journeys between Khartoum and the 
marches of Abyssinia, a number of Gordon’s camel- 
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drivers were set upon and killed by the Barias, a wild 


tribe of the district. Gordon himself escaped, but the 
dangers to life in these parts were such that he wrote 
home as follows :—“I have written to say that if any- 
thing happens to me, the Khedive is to be defended 
from all blame, and the accident is not to be put 
down to the suppression of slavery. I have to 
contend with many vested interests, with fanaticism, 
with the abolition of hundreds of Arnauts, Turks, etc., 
now acting as Bashi-Bazouks, with inefficient gover- 
nors, with wild independent tribes of Bedouins, and 
with a large semi-independent province lately under 
Zebehr, the Black Pasha, at Bahr-el-Gazelle.” 

Gordon was a man of extraordinary faith in God, 
and there is something soul-stirring about the way in 
which he set forth on his most perilous undertakings. 
“Praying for the people ahead of me whom I am 
about to visit,” he writes on one occasion, “gives me 
much strength ; and it is wonderful Low something 
seems already to have passed between us when I meet 
a chief (for whom I have prayed) for the first time. 
On this I base my hopes of a triumphant march to 
Fascher. I have really no troops with me, but I have 
the Shekinah, and I do like trusting to Him and not 
to men. Remember, unless He gave me the con- 
fidence and encouraged me to trust Him, I could not 
have it ; and so I consider that I have the earnest of 
success in this confidence.” 

When half way on the journey to Fascher, the 
Darfourians came flocking in to lay their troubles 
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before him. He was qifte alone, yet the natives — 


already began to think that he wielded a power not 


belonging to ordinary men. He cheered them, and 
promised them redress. Then his Egyptian soldiers 
began to come in by bands and companies. They 
were only “nondescripts,” but then there were no 
others. With about 500 men he marched from Dom- ‘ 
changa; at Toashia he thought to pick up 350 more, but 
he found them in a state of semi-starvation, and dis- 
banded them. The Governor-General went forward 
with the 500, passed unharmed through a hostile 
country where his force might have been cut to pieces, 
and safely arrived at Dara, where his appearance was 
hailed like that of the relievers of Lucknow. Here 
he had serious perils to encounter, for many of his 
soldiers were cowards, while others were plotting for 
his life. After making what arrangements he could 
for the safety of the place, he again set out, and at 
the end of a thirty miles’ ride through bog and sand, 
entered Fascher with 150 men, to the great surprise 
of the beleaguered inhabitants. 

With characteristic energy Gordon threw himself 
into the task of overthrowing the slave-dealing chiefs. 
One by one they were conquered, but the worst of 
all, Zebehr’s son, Suleiman, still held out. Gordon‘s 
lieutenant, Gessi, attacked him again and again, and 
at length he was finally conquered. Besides Suleiman, © 
there were other slave chiefs, Haroun, Rabi, etc., in 
revolt. The closing scene in the campaign is thus 
described by one of Gordon’s biographers :—“ Before 
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leaving Fascher for hetoun: Gordon had made _ 
arrangements with his lieutenant for the future : 


government of the Bahr-el-Gazelle, presented him 


z with £2000, and created him a Pasha, with the 
second-class Osmanlie. Leaving his chief to make 


his way to Khartoum, the new Pasha returned to his 
old quarters. Although the rebellion was not crushed 
even yet, Suleiman being still at liberty, the end was 
not long incoming. Early in July, Gessi learned from 
a deserter that the son of Zebehr was not far off, and 
was attempting a coalition with Haroun. Suleiman, 
the terrible Pasha at his heels, fled, with nearly goo 


men towards the Gebel Marah, a difficult and little- | 


known country ; Rabi, with 700 men, retreating in 
another direction. Gessi had but 290 soldiers with 
him, but they were well armed, and flushed with 
victories. By an admirably forced march he overtook 
the enemy in the village of Gara. Surprising them 
in their sleep, and concealing his numbers, he 
persuaded them to capitulate. They laid down their 
arms in ignorance of his real strength, and great was 


Suleiman’s mortification on learning to what a little: 


force he had succumbed. By Gordon’s orders the 
chiefs (including Suleiman and Abdulgassin) were 
afterwards shot. Rabi alone seems to have escaped. 
Gordon had made a hero of Gessi, and here was his 
reward. 

“ Thus fell the power of Zebehr in the person of his 
son Suleiman, and with it the whole fabric of his 


ambition. Gordon’s prophecy was realised to the full. 
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Zebehr himself was tried in Cairo for rebellion against 
the Viceroy, found guilty, and condemned to death. 
But as the Governor-General had anticipated, ‘nothing 
was done to him.” He was suffered to live in Cairo, — 
with a pension of £100 a month from the Khedive. 
This impolitic leniency did much to weaken the moral _ 
force of these splendid and ruinous attacks on the © 
slave-trade of the Soudan.” 

During his march to Khartoum, Gordon had © 
learned at Fogia of Ismail’s deposition, and received 
orders to proclaim Tewfik Khedive throughout the 
Soudan. He acknowledged the official intelligence 
to Cherif Pasha, the new Khedive’s minister, and 
telegraphed the order to the several governments. 

We next find Gordon proceeding to the Abyssinian 
capital, on his mission of peace to the king. With 
the greatest coolness and candour, the Governor- 
General unburdened himself to the king in a way 
that would have cost most envoys their lives. It was 
something new to the sable monarch and his satellites 
to see a man who absolutely knew no fear, and who 
rebuked a sovereign for doing wrong just as he would 
rebuke an ordinary person. One account relates this 
passage of arms as having occurred between the king 
and Gordon :— 

“When Gordon Pasha was lately taken prisoner by 
the Abyssinians, he completely checkmated King 
John. The king received his prisoner sitting on his 
throne, or whatever piece of furniture did duty for 
that exalted seat, a chair being placed for the prisoner 


considerably lower than the seat on which the king 


sat. The first thing the Pasha did was to seize this 
chair, place it alongside that of his Majesty, and sit 
down on it; the next to inform him that he met 
him as an equal and would only treat him as such. 


This somewhat disconcerted his sable Majesty, but on 
‘recovering himself he said, ‘Do you know, Gordon 


Pasha, that I could kill you on the spot if I liked?’ 
‘I am perfectly well aware of it, your Majesty,’ said 
the Pasha. ‘Dosoat once if it is your royal pleasure ; 
Iam ready.’ This disconcerted the king still more, 
and he exclaimed, ‘What! ready to be killed?’ 
‘Certainly, replied the Pasha; ‘I am always réady 
to die, and so far from fearing your putting me to 
death, you would confer a favour on me by so doing, 
for you would be doing for me that which I am pre- 
cluded by my religious scruples from doing for 
myself—you would relieve me from all the troubles and 


“misfortunes which the future may have in store for 


me. This completely staggered King Jolin, who 
gasped out in despair, ‘Then my power has no terror 
for you?’ ‘None whatever, was the Pasha’s laconic 
reply. His Majesty, it is needless to add, instantly 
collapsed.” 

When he had concluded an agreement with King 
John, Gordon returned to Egypt. His resignation 
to the new Khedive had already been sentin. Ina 
letter which he received from Tewfik at Alexandria, 
the latter expressed his great regret at losing Gordon’s 
services, but there was no love lost between them. In 
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many respects, Gordon preferred Ismail, notwithstand- 
ing his grave faults of government, and there was _ 


considerable popular indignation against Tewfik. 
The conduct of Nubar and Riaz, the Khedive’s 


ministers, also made it impossible for Gordon to- 


continue in his post. They complained of his 
cessions to Abyssinia, and endeavoured to force 
upon him a policy to which he was strongly opposed. 

Accordingly, he surrendered finally and decisively 
the office of Governor-General. When critics subse- 
quently praised his beneficent rule in the Soudan, 
he replied :—*“ I am neither a Napoleon nor a Colbert. 
I d® not profess to have been either a great ruler 
or a great financier; but I can say this—I have cut 
off the slave-dealers in their strongholds, and I made 
the people love me.” But, unfortunately, after his 
glorious rule ended, there was no one to carry forward 
and perpetuate the work he had so well begun. 


Although, when he left the Soudan, the public peace 


was undisturbed, and the tranquillity of the Khedive’s 
latest possessions was apparently assured, it was not 
long before the slave-dealers began to presume upon 
his absence, and to resort to their old nefarious prac- 
tices. Egyptian apathy and selfishness soon frittered 
away the good results and the strong position which 
Gordon had achieved by great and self-sacrificing 
labours. 
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CHAPTER AVIT: 
INDIA, CAPE COLONY, PALESTINE, AND THE CONGO 


XO the astonishment of all those who knew the 
restless and soldierly instincts of Gordon, in 

May, 1880, he accepted the post of private 
secretary to Lord Ripon, who had just been 
appointed Viceroy of India. There was amazement 


‘in India, as well as in England, when the news of 


Gordon’s acceptance of the private secretaryship 
became known. The official feeling with regard 


' to the terrible enemy of all shams and charlatans 


was, that “with the arrival of Colonel Gordon, we 
shall have an end of favouritism, and all cliqueism 
will disappear from the face of official society.” But 
it is easier to defeat a formidable army than to dis- 
lodge customs hoary with age. 

The reasons which actuated Gordon in accepting 


the appointment, as well as those which led to his 
oi : 89 
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-early resignation of it, are to a great extent shrouded ~ 

in mystery. He stated in private, however, that the 
sole motive of his resignation was connected with 
Yakoob Khan. At the time of Lord Ripon’s arrival 
in India, one of the chief political topics was whether 
Yakoob Khan, then a prisoner in honourable confine- 
ment at Murree, was guilty of connivance in the 
Cabul massacre or not. As the Viceroy’s private 
secretary, Gordon examined the documents sent. 
from Cabul in support of the charge against the 
Ameer, and declared that they failed to substantiate 
the accusation. Carrying out his reasoning to a 
logical conclusion, he held that if Yakoob Khan were 
not guilty, he should never have been deposed, and 
that he ought to be restored to his country. The 
authorities announced the impossibility of accepting 
this conclusion, and it appears that the officials of the 
Indian Foreign Office afterwards termed the docu- 
ments sent from Cabul—* Worthless trash.” This is 
understood to have been the reason for Gordon’s 
sudden retirement from an uncongenial post, and on 
his return to England he made more than one attempt 
to procure what he considered justice for Yakoob 
Khan. 

In one of his letters from India, Gordon wrote :-— 
“Men at times, owing to the mysteries of Providence, 
form judgments which they afterwards repent of. This 
is my case in accepting the appointment Lord Ripon 
honoured me in offering me. I repented of my act 
as soon as I had accepted the appointment, and 
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I deeply regret that I had not the moral courage 


to say so at that time. Nothing could have exceeded 
the kindness and consideration with which Lord © 


- Ripon has treated me. I have never met any one 


with whom I could have felt greater sympathy in the 
arduous task he has undertaken.” 

Writing to his sister, Gordon said :—“ India is the 
most wretched of countries. The way Europeans 
live there, is absurd in its luxury; they seem so 
utterly effeminate, and not to have an idea beyond 
the rupee. I nearly burst with the trammels which 
are put on one. I declare [ think we are not far off 
losing it. I should say it was the worst school for 


young people. Every one is always grumbling, which 


amuses me. The united salaries of four judges were 
£22,000 a-year. A. B. had been five years in India, 
and had received in that time 437,000! It cannot last. 
How truly glad I am to have broken with the whole 
lot ; £100,000 a-year would not have kept me there.” 

In a letter written a little later we come upon this 
interesting autobiographic fragment :—“ The more we 
see of life, the more one feels disposed to despise 
one’s-self and human nature, and the more one feels 
the necessity of steering by the Pole Star in order to 
keep from shipwreck; in a word, live to God alone. 
If He smiles on you, neither the smile nor frown of 
man can affect you. Thank God, I feel myself, in a 
great measure, dead to the world and its honours, 
glories, and riches. Sometimes I feel this is selfish ; 
well, it may be so, I claim no infallibility, but it helps 
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me on my way. Keep your eye on the Pole Star, — 
guide your barque of life by that, look not to see how 
others are steering, enough it is for you to be in the 
right way. We can never steer ourselves aright; — 
then why do we try and direct others? I long for 4 
quiet and solitude again. I am a poor insect; my — 
heart tells me that,.and I am glad of it.” 3 

Gordon resigned his private secretaryship on the ; 
4th of June, and two days later—by one of those © 
singular coincidences which have rendered his life so 
notable—he received urgent telegrams from China, 
asking him to go there. His old colleague, Li-Hung- 
Chang, desired his presence, for war was imminent 
between Russia and China. Gordon safely arrived 
at Canton, and went on to Shanghai, Tientsin, and 
Hong-Kong. He is credited with having inspired 
the Chinese with peaceful views at a most fatefu 
moment; and his presence in the Celestial Empire ~ 
was also not without its effect at St. Petersburg. In 
view of the eventualities of war, he counselled the ~ 
Chinese as to the kind of warfare they ought to wage, 
and they seem at a later period to have profited by 
his advice. 

Gordon was back again in England in October, 
1880, in response to a telegram from the military — 
secretary at the Horse Guards, cancelling his leave, 
refusing to accept his resignation of his military com- 
mission, and requiring him to return to London. 
He was in South Wales in November, and on the 
11th of that month, thus wrote to his sister from New 
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_ Milford, Pembroke :—“I was stationed here just 
_ before the war in the Crimea, and left this place 
_ to go out to Turkey. I well remember, when ordered 
_ to the Crimea, my sincere hope was that I should be 
killed there. It is odd to think what I have gone 
_ through since then, and that I still retain the wish for 
4 the other world. In Gold Dust is this paragraph, 
_ ‘May TI pass through ¢hzs world unnoticed’ Take a 
shilling out of my box and buy it, it has some nice 
things in it. The prayer to Jesus, ‘to be delivered 
_ from the desires,’ etc., is very good. 
4 “T have been down to the ferry behind the fort; 
the old ferryman remembered my being there, for he 
said, ‘Are you the gent who used to walk across the 
F ‘stream right through the water?’ I said ‘ Yes.’ 
.. “Nearly every one I knew is dead. Odd! when i 
ga living and have been through such dangers. This 
~ confirms one’s belief that, till God has no use for you, 
He will keep you here; and if He does not want 
you here, He evidently will be pleased to have you in 
_ those other worlds I speak of. When I get alone, I 
think much more of God and His directing power. 
One’s capacity is infinite, as one’s being is, and one 
cannot be filled but by infinity.” 

Towards the close of the year 1880, Gordon gave 
up a cherished idea of going to Syria, and instead 
visited Ireland, intent upon relieving some of the 
misery of that unhappy country. He was so struck 
by the terrible scenes of poverty which he witnessed 
in the south and west of the island, that he pro- 
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pounded a scheme of land-law improvement. Al- 
though it met at the time with bitter ridicule or | 
silence, it was afterwards largely made the basis of — 


legislation ; but his views did not tend to make their 


holder acceptable in the eyes of the authorities, and — 
to escape the necessity of accepting some insignifi- — 


cant routine appointment at home, Gordon volun- 


_teered to take another officer’s duty in the Mauritius. 


For more than a year he remained in this island, 
unnoticed and unthought of, and fulfilling an exceed- 


ingly irksome task, but on his attaining the rank of q 


Major-General he was relieved from his post. 

Gordon was deeply moved on receiving the news 
of the death of Gessi Pasha, his faithful friend in the 
Soudan. Gessi died at Suez on the 30th of April, 
1881, from an illness caused by his terrible privations 
on the Bahr Gazelle River, where 400 of his followers 
died from hunger. This loss meant a practical ter- 


mination to all the good which Gordon had achieved — 


in the Soudan, and which Gessi had striven to per- 
petuate. 

In February, 1882, the Cape authorities having 
trouble upon their hands in Basutoland, applied to 
the Home Government to grant them the services of 
General Gordon. The latter was consulted, and 
agreed to place his services at the disposal of the 
Cape Government on the understanding that he was 
“to assist in terminating the war and in administer- 
ing Basutoland.” When he arrived at the Cape, 
however, the only post offered him was that of 
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- Commandant-General of the Colonial Forces, an 
appointment which he had previously declined. But 
as the post was stated to be merely temporary, he 
took it up, looking forward to later employment as 
adviser and administrator. He proceeded on the 
29th of May to King William’s Town, where he drew 
up an able and exhaustive report on the Colonial 
Forces, showing how the Colony could save £7000 
_ per annum, and yet maintain a strong army. He 
began the work of retrenchment himself, by taking 
only two-thirds of the salary offered him, saying that 
_ the Colony could not afford to pay more. Next, he 
: went up country and reported on the trekking of the 
_ Boers into native territory, and on the condition of 
the native holdings in the Transkei. He likewise 
drew up a third memorandum to the effect that the 
natives were goaded into rebellion by the badness 
and inefficiency of the magistracy ; but the remedies 
he suggested were not acted upon. 
After great pressure, Gordon went to Basutoland in 
_ September, and visited the chief Masupha, with the 
object of arranging a pacification. He went unarmed, 
and it is a marvel how he returned alive, for the Cape 
_ authorities, while employing him as a peacemaker, 
“were at the same time egging on other chiefs to attack 
Masupha. Mr. Hake remarks that “Gordon’s power 
of inspiring savages with confidence in his complete 
uprightness probably saved his life at this desperate 
pass, as at so many others in so many lands, 
Masupha, seeing his guest to be no less mortified and 
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astounded than himself, allowed him to depart as he Br 
had come.” On his return journey, Gordon telegraphed — 
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to the Cape Premier that he was placed in a false 
position, and as he could do no good he must resign. 
The Premier accepted his resignation, stating that 
though the General’s purposes were good, considering 
the circumstances under which they were made, they 
were not such as Government could adopt or Parlia- 
ment sanction. 

The failure of his mission was due to others, and 
these South African experiences seemed to have 
intensified Gordon’s reserve and strengthened his 
resolve to live apart from his fellow-men. He had long 
yearned for rest, and now, after a very brief visit to 
England, he left for Palestine, where he resided princi- 
pally at Jaffa during the whole of 1883. Nevertheless, 
he visited the chief places in the Holy Land which 
are of supreme interest to all Christians. He passed 
his time mostly in meditation on the meaning of the __ 
Book of Revelation, and also in considering the con- 
dition of the Turkish Empire. He took a keen in- 
terest in the Egyptian question, and “ followed each 
move on the political chess-board at Cairo with great 
attention and intimate local knowledge.” 

Gordon returned suddenly to Europe in December, 
1883, and it was not long before it became known 
that he had accepted a command from the King of the 
Belgians to proceed to the Congo. About three years 
before, King Leopold had conferred with Gordon con- 
cerning a scheme for the administration of certain 
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_ territory on the Congo, and so perpetuating in these 
latitudes the memory of his dead son. Being now 


appealed to by the King to fulfil his promise, he put 
by his studies, postponed schemes which he had 
formed for the benefit of the London poor, and pre- 
pared, with the assent of the British Government, to 
set out for the Congo. The fulfilment of his promise 
was rendered all the more pleasing to him by the 
frank and generous manner in which the King met 
every wish and accepted all the responsibilities of 
General Gordon’s transfer from the English army to 
his own, including the settlement of a sum of £7000 
upon his heirs. 

Gordon conceived and drew up for his own personal 
satisfaction a scheme for the suppression of the slave 
trade by means of armed levies raised on the Congo 
for the conquest or subjugation of the great slave- 
capturing people, the Niam-Niam. The details of 
this scheme, as given by himself, were published in 
the Zzmes ; and although they were not destined to 
be realised, they were interesting as a project of 
warm-hearted philanthropy. In the question of the 
commercial prospects of the Congo route he took little 
or no interest. His general opinion of. the district 
was expressed in this remarkable sentence: “These 
equatorial regions of Africa are all the same, they 
have only steam.” It is strange that Gordon’s heart 
was never thoroughly in this Congo work, for even on 
the morning of his final departure for Brussels, he 
expressed the hope that “there may be a respite, but 
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in October.” 

But his destiny was fixed in another sphere. 
Gordon left London for Brussels, on his way to e. 
Congo, on the 16th of January, 1884, but he had not 
been twelve hours in the Belgian capital when he was © 
a recalled by the English Ministry. The cause or 
ie causes for this had been kept a profound secret. On 
the 18th he was in London, and held a prolonged 
_-—s interview with the members of the Cabinet. It was _ 
not until after this interview that his own relatives 
“ had an opportunity of seeing him, and of becoming 
acquainted with the fact that he had consented to 
undertake a mission to Khartoum. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
GORDON AGAIN IN THE SOUDAN. 


N the evening of the 18th of January, 1884, 
Gordon left London on his way to Khartoum. 

At Charing Cross Station a few friends assem- 

bled to bid him good-bye. They had hurried 

down at a moment’s notice, for his departure was so 
sudden that much of his baggage had to be sent on 
after him. Among those who bade him farewell were 
the Duke of Cambridge, who had known him from 
boyhood ; Lord Wolseley, who had been with him ia 
the Crimea; Colonel Brocklehurst, and Mr. Robert 
Gordon, his nephew, and Lord Hartington’s private 
secretary. The new Commissioner was accompanied 
by Colonel Stewart, whom he had chosen as his mili- 
tary secretary. What asolemn moment it would have 
seemed, had the hero’s friends known that it was the 


last time they would ever look upon his face! 
99 
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Since Gordon had left the Soudan, four years before, _ 


events in Egypt had marched rapidly and disastrously 
_ for the rulers at Cairo. The Moslem populations had 
risen in revolt, defeating the armies of Egypt and 
isolating her garrisons. Mahomet Achmet, the False 
Prophet, had acquired great influence throughout the 
whole of the Soudan. Born at Dongola about the 
year 1843, he was for a time in the Egyptian Civil 


Service, but disagreeing with the Governor he became ~ 


a trader, and a leading slave-dealer. At the prophe- 
sied age of forty, he claimed to be the Mahdi, or the 
Mohammedan restorer of all things. Gradually, at 
the Mahdi’s call—the Moslem equivalent for a revolu- 
tionary spirit—the Eastern Soudan stirred itself 
against Egyptian misrule. In 1883, the Mahdi seized 
E]-Obeyd, the chief city of Kordofan, and made it his 
capital ; and on the 5th of November of that year, the 
Egyptian army commanded by Hicks Pasha was 
annihilated. 

It was under these circumstances that General 


Gordon accepted a commission from Mr. Gladstone’s 


Government to go out and endeavour to pacify the 
Soudan. The Duke of Devonshire (Lord Hartington) 
was War Minister at this time, and, of course, was 
chiefly responsible for the British policy in Egypt 
and the Soudan. But when Gordon accepted his 
mission, he was given a free hand. The Khedive 
appointed him Governor-General of the Soudan, and 
wrote to him to the following effect on the 26th of 
January, 1884 :—“ Excellency,—You are aware that 
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the object ot your arrival here, and of your mission to 
the Soudan, is to carry into execution the evacuation 
of those territories, and to withdraw our troops, civil 
officials, and such of the inhabitants, together with 
their belongings, as may wish to leave for Egypt. 


: 
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We trust that your Excellency will adopt the most 
effective measures for the accomplishment of your 
mission in this respect, and that, after completing the 
evacuation, you will take the necessary steps for 
establishing an organised government in the different 
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provinces of the Soudan, for the mis aitenenee of ord A 
and the cessation of all disasters and incitement to 
revolt. We have full confidence in your tried abilities _ 
and tact, and are convinced that you will accomplish ; 
your mission according to our desire.” 

Misunderstandings subsequently arose as to the 4 
extent of Gordon’s powers, and the various members - d 
of the English Government appear to have taken =, 


~ different views. Mr. Gladstone said: “It was our — 


duty, whatever we might feel, to beware of interfering + 
with Gordon’s plans, and before we adopted any 
scheme that should bear the aspect of interference, a 
to ask whether, zm his judgment, there would or would _ 
not be such an interference.” Sir Charles Dilke said ; 
“He is better able to form a judgment than anybody. 

He will have, I make no doubt, every support he can 
need in the prosecution of his mission.” On the other 
hand, the Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville, tele- ‘ 


_ graphed to Gordon three months after his departure 


to the effect that, “undertaking military expeditions ~ . 
was beyond the scope of the commission he held, and 
at variance with the pacific policy which was the 
purpose of his mission to the Soudan.” 

But even the work of pacification might require 
serious fighting before it could be accomplished, and 
Gordon read his instructions from the Khedive to 
mean that he had authority to act as he thought fit 
when any emergency arose. The English Premier 
practically admitted this when he remarked in the 
House of Commons, on the 14th of February : “The 


nG beacon is immediately connected with this Govern- 
_ ment, are, | think, pretty much absorbed in the greater 


duties of the large mission he has undertaken, under - 


_ the immediate authority of the Egyptian Government, 


with the full, moral, and political responsibility of the 


g iritish aie. & 


_ The Khedive himself, in addressing Baron Malortie, 
after he had appointed Gordon Governor-General of 
the Soudan, made the clearest possible statement as 


to the nature of his mission. On that occasion he 


said: “I could not give a better proof of my intention 


_ than by accepting Gordon as Governor-General, with 


full powers to take whatever steps he may judge 
best for obtaining the end my Government and Her 
Majesty’s Government have in view. I could not do 
more than delegate to Gordon my own power, and 


- made him irresponsible arbiter of the situation. What- 


ever he does will be well done, whatever arrangements 
he will make are accepted in advance, whatever com- 
bination he may decide upon will be binding for us ; 


“and in thus placing unlimited trust in the Pasha’s 


judgment I have only made one condition: that he 
should provide for the safety of the Europeans and the 
Egyptian civilian element. He is now the supreme 
master, and my best wishes accompany him on a 
mission of such gravity and importance, for. my heart 
aches at the thought of the thousands of loyal adherents 
whom a false step may doom to destruction. I have no 
doubt that Gordon Pasha will do his best to sacrifice 
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as few as possible ; and, should he succeed, with God’s 


help, in accomplishing the evacuation of Khartoum, “7 


and the chief ports in the Eastern Soudan, he will be 
entitled to the everlasting gratitude of my people, 
who at present tremble that help may come too late.- 
To tell you that he will succeed is more than I or any 
mortal could prognosticate, for there are tremendous 
odds against him. But let us hope for the best, and, 
as far as I and my Government are concerned, he 
shall find the most loyal and energetic support.” 

Volumes have been written as to why Gordon, with 
the promised support of Egypt and England, failed, 
not only to restore order to the Soudan, but even to 
extricate the beleaguered garrisons. His biographer, 
Mr. Hake, affirms that it was because Gordon was 
constantly thwarted, and never supported. In justi- 
fication of this view, Mr. Hake advances the follow- 
ing propositions, in his Introduction to “Gordon’s 
Journals ” :— 

“(1.) Gordon wished to visit the Mahdi if he 
thought fit, but Sir E. Baring (our representative in 
Egypt) gave him a positive order from Her Majesty’s 
Government that. he was on no account to do so. 
Of course, as I have already shown, Gordon, in his 
position as Governor-General, need not have accepted 
this as an order, but he was, as he always has been, most 
anxious to conform to the wishes or desires expressed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, when those wishes 
affected only a point of judgment, and not a point of 
duty or a point of honour, * 
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“(2.) Gordon proposed to go direct from Khartoum 
to the Bahr-el-Gazelle and Equatorial Provinces, but 


Her Majesty’s Government refused to sanction his 


proceeding beyond Khartoum. 

“(3.) Gordon desired 3000 Turkish troops, in British 
pay, to be sent to Suakin, but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, advised by Sir E. Baring, who disapproved of 
the measure, declined to send these troops. 

“(4.) Gordon, being convinced that some govern- 
ment was essential for the safety of the Soudan, 
suggested the appointment of Zebehr as his successor, 
and gave the most cogent reasons why it was 
absolutely necessary for the accomplishment of his 
mission that the appointment should be made. He 
reiterated his request over and over again from 
February to December. Her Majesty’s Government 
would not permit the Khedive to make this appoint- 
ment. 

“(5.) Gordon requested that, in the interests of 
England, Egypt, and the Soudan, he should be 
provided with a firman which recognised a moral 
control and suzerainty over the Soudan. This was 
peremptorily refused. 

“(6.) Gordon asked for Indian Moslem troops to be 
sent to Wady Halfa. They were refused him. 

“(7.) In March, Gordon desired 100 British troops 
to be sent to Assouan or to Wady Halfa. In mak- 
ing known this desire to Her Majesty’s Government, 
Sir E. Baring said he would not risk sending so small 
a body, and the principal medical officer said the 
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climate would exercise an injurious effect on the 
troops. These troops were not sent. 3 
“(8.) Gordon, for the sake of everything and every- 
body concerned, showed that the Mahdi’s power must — 
be smashed. Her Majesty’s Government declined ¢ 


to assist in, or even to countenance, the process. 
“(9.) Gordon, in-a series of eleven telegrams, ex- 
plained his difficulties, and said that if Her Majesty’s 


Government would not send British troops to Wady - 


Halfa, an adjutant to inspect Dongola, and then open 
up the Berber-Suakin route by Indian Moslem troops, 
they would probably have to decide between Zebehr 
or the Mahdi; and he concluded these telegrams by 


saying he would do his best to carry out his instruc- _ 
tions, but felt convinced he would be caught in Khar- 


toum. Sir Evelyn Baring, in his reply to these 
telegrams, recommended Gordon ¢o reconsider the 


whole question carefully, and then to state in one tele- i 


gram what he recommended ! 

“(1o.) Gordon telegraphed: ‘ The combination of 
Zebehr and myself is an absolute necessity for success. 
To do any good we must be together, and that without 
delay ;’ and he supplemented this by another 


telegram, saying: ‘ Believe me, [ am right, and do not — 


delay. The combination was not permitted. = 


“(11.) Sir Evelyn Baring telegraphed to Lord 
Granville that General Gordon had on several .occa- 
sions pressed for 200 British troops to be sent to 
Wady Halfa, but that he (Baring), did not think 
it desirable to comply with the request. 


nt 
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“(12.) Gordon desired a British diversion at Berber, 
but Sir Evelyn Baring replied that there was no. 
intention to send an English force to Berber. 

“(13.) Gordon, foiled on every point, telegraphed 
i’, a graceful adieu to Her Majesty's Government. 
Then came the fall of Berber, upon which Sir Evelyn 
Baring at once telegraphed to Lord Granville that it 
had now become of the utmost importance not only to 
open the road between Suakin and Berber, but ‘to come 
to terms with the tribes between Berber and Khartoum,’ , 

4 and Lord Granville telegraphed to Sir E. Baring that 4 


E ‘ General Gordon had several times suggested a move- ; 
; ment on Wady Halfa, which might support him by Y 
& threatening an advance on Dongola, and, under the ‘ 
: present circumstances at Berber, this might be found 

advantageous.” 8s t 


We return now to the thread of our narrative, and 

_go back to the time of General Gordon’s arrival 
in England before he left his native land upon his 
last mission. Before sailing from Southampton he 
granted an interview to the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, in the course of which he freely expressed his 
views on the Soudan question—the difficulties and 

# dangers of evacuation, the cause of the revolt, its 
chances of increase, and the means for its suppression. 

“ He laid special stress on the fact that it would cost 
more to retain a hold on Egypt proper if the Eastern 
Soudan were abandoned to the Mahdi or the Turk, 

than to retain a hold upon the Soudan itself by the 

aid of material on the ground. That Darfour and 
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Kordofan must be abandoned, he readily admitted ; 
but, considering the influence a conquering Moham- 
medan power established close to the frontier would 
exercise upon the destinies of Egypt, he held that 
the provinces lying to the east of the West Nile, and 
to the north of Sennaar, should be retained. He 
pointed out that, if the whole of the Eastern Soudan 
were surrendered to the Mahdi, the Arab tribes on 
both sides of the Red Sea would take fire and rise ; 
and that the Turks, in self-defence, would have to 
face a formidable danger, inasmuch as it was quite 
possible that the whole Eastern question might be 
reopened by the Mahdi. At the same time, he in no 
way accepted the False Prophet as a religious leader, 
but as a personification of popular discontent, engen- 
dered by a renewal of government under Turkish 
oppressors. The man, he said, was apparently a 
mere puppet put forward by Zebehr’s father-in-law, 
the largest slave-owner in El-Obeyd, and had assumed 
a religious title to give colour to his defence of the 
popular rights. Returning to the subject of evacua- 
tion, Gordon put the pertinent question: ‘What 
is going to be done with the garrisons in Khartoum, 
Darfour, Bahr-el-Gazelle, and Gondokoro, whose only 
offence is their loyalty to their sovereign? As the 
army could not go to their relief, there was no 
remaining there with their lives; so that there were 
but two courses left: either absolute surrender to the 
Mahdi, or the defence, at all hazards, of Khartoum. 
The latter, in Gordon’s opinion, was the only one to 
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be followed. ‘There is no difficulty about it,’ he said. 


“The Mahdi’s forces will fall to pieces of themselves; 
but if, in a moment of panic, orders are issued for the 
abandonment of the whole of the Eastern Soudan, a 
blow will be struck against the security of Egypt 
and the peace of the East, which may have fatal 
consequences,” 

Gordon was of opinion that the Eastern Soudan 
might be saved if a firm grip were taken of the helm 
in Egypt, and the first and best step was to set up 


Nubar Pasha, and to let him have a free hand. But > 


while plans and theories were being discussed, the 
Mahdi was increasing in power, and the problem was 
becoming increasingly difficult of solution. 

During the voyage from Brindisi to Port Said, 
Gordon prepared a Report or Memorandum, dated the 
22nd of January, 1884, in which, reviewing his instruc- 
tions, he drew attention to some of the difficulties 
and complications which were likely to arise in carry- 
ing out the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
asked for their support and consideration in case of 
his being unable to fulfil their expectations with 
exactness. Colonel Stewart also, in his separate 
observations of the same date, pointed out that, in 
view of eventualities for which it would be impossible 
to provide, the wisest course was “to rely on the 
discretion of General Gordon and his knowledge of 
the country.” 

As Sir Henry W. Gordon, the General’s brother, 
has pointed out, Gordon accepted the policy of leav- 
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‘however, he did not remain long of that opinion. 
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ing the Soudan. He held that to reconquer the 
country and restore it to the Egyptian Government — 
without securities for a just and honest administration __ 
would be iniquitous ; and that, on the other hand, to! a 
secure that object would involve an expenditure of 
time and money which could not be afforded, and 
consequently he then came to the conclusion that the 
Soudan might properly be restored to independence, ~ 
and left to itself. After his return to the Soudan, — 


“His heart warmed at once to the people whom he © 
had faithfully governed, and whose affections he found, 
or at all events believed, were constant to him.” 
Indeed, his appointment excited real enthusiasm in : 
Egypt, while many an Arab exclaimed, “The Mahdi’s 
hordes will melt away like dew, and the Pretender 
will be left like a small man standing alone, until he . 
is forced to flee back to his island of Abbas.” ; 

It was Gordon’s original intention to proceed by 7 
way of Suakin and Berber direct to Khartoum ; but — a 
he changed his plans and went first to Cairo, where 
he. was met on the 24th of January by Sir Evelyn’ 
Baring. He here received from the Khedive the 
firman appointing him Governor-General of the 
Soudan, without which he could have exercised no 
control over the Egyptian authorities employed in 
that province. 

Gordon suggested to the Khedive that a Sultan of 
Darfour should be created as a check to the Mahdi’s 
rule. This suggestion was acted upon before he left 


on 
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Cairo; and Ameer Abdel Shakoor, the heir, was 


summoned to the Ghizeh palace, and given back the 


_ province which had been wrested from his father, on 


a 


_ condition that freedom of commerce was maintained, 


and the slave trade suppressed within his borders. 
_ The new Sultan having agreed to this, he accompanied 
Gordon to the Soudan. They left Cairo on the 26th 


: Wer January, and went by rail as faras Assouan. There, . 


Gordon embarked for Wady Halfa, from which point 


__» he intended to cross the desert for Abu Hamed, and 


thence to follow the Nile as far as Khartoum. 

Matters assumed a serious aspect when on the 4th 
of February, Baker Pasha, with 3500 Egyptians and 
a number of English officers, was defeated with great 


{ slaughter by Osman Digna, in an attempt to rescue 


the garrisons of Tokar and Sincat. England was 
blamed for this, though General Baker was not in her 
service, but in that of Egypt. Great solicitude began 
to be felt already for Gordon’s own safety, and all 
sorts of wild rumours were set afloat. The Sincat 


~ disaster was brought before the English Parliament, 
and Government were attacked in both Houses “ for 


their vacillating and inconsistent policy in the 
Soudan.” A resolution was ,carried against them in 
the Lords, but in the Commons they defeated the 
hostile motion of Sir Stafford Northcote. “The 
reason given by the Government for not sending 
relief to the garrison at Sincat was, that such action 
might endanger the safety of those others which 
Gordon had gone out to rescue.” However, steps 
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were taken for the immediate relief of Tokar; but 2 
before they could be carried out, the greater portion 
of the garrison surrendered and went over to the 


rebels. 

Still, it was necessary that Osman Digna should be 
encountered and subdued. Consequently, General 
Graham, with a force of 4000 men, attacked and 
defeated him with serious loss at Teb on the 29th of 


February. Osman rallied his forces again, notwith- — 


standing, but at Tamari, on the 13th of March, 
General Graham, supported by Admiral Hewett, 
completely routed the enemy. These decisive victories 
were regarded as a death blow to the power of the 
Mahdi in the Eastern Soudan, though it was deemed 
advisable not to withdraw the British forces. 
Meantime, where was Gordon? It seems that on 
the 8th of February he arrived at Abu Hamed. His 
brother says that, on finding the state of the country 
to be less disorganised than he had supposed, and 
impressed by the confusion which must ensue if all 
traces of the Khedive’s Government were suddenly 
effaced, Gordon made the suggestion that a sort of 
suzerainty should be kept up, and that the chief 
officers of the Soudan should continue to be appointed 
by the Khedive. A complete and abrupt separation 
would thus be postponed, although the control to be 
retained would be more nominal than real. As time 
advanced, this idea in General Gordon’s mind became 
stronger, and when he reached Berber he was more 
than ever convinced that it was impossible to carry 
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out his mission with credit, unless he ‘was able to 


secure to the provinces of the Soudan some kind of 
government, in the place of the one it was intended to 
withdraw. 

While proceeding on his way to Khartoum, tele- 
grams and messages continued to reach Gordon, warn- 


‘ing him of his danger. But he remained perfectly 


calm and unmoved. In reply to a communication 
from a troublesome chief, he said: “ Meet me at 
Khartoum. If you want peace, I am for peace; if 
you want war, I am ready!” -And to the terror- 
stricken garrison at Khartoum he telegraphed: “ You 
are men, not women. Be not afraid; I am coming.” 
The following proclamation from Gordon, addressed 
to the people of Khartoum, preceded his arrival :— 
“ Know ye that I have come to extricate the Soudan 
from the difficulties and complications which have 
befallen it, to establish tranquillity and prevent the 
shedding of Moslem blood, to secure to the inhabitants 
their prosperity, children, and wives, and to put a stop 
to injustice and oppression, which have been the cause 
of this rebellion. 

“T have therefore wiped off all arrears due from you 
to the end of 1883; I have reduced to one-half the 
taxes due for 1884, as well as of all taxes introduced 
by Raouf Pasha, and have put a stop to injustice in 
order that matters may progress, and that you may 
attend to your avocations and increase the prosperity 
of the country by the spread of agriculture and com- 


merce. I also give you the right to keep the slaves 
H 
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in your service without any interference from the 


7 4 “< = 
Government or anybody else. You should live ing 


peace; do not expose yourself to perdition; and 
avoid following the Devil’s path. Warn the inhabit- 
ants, and reveal to them the good news, in order that 
they may walk in the path of righteousness, and turn 
away from the Evil.One. Whoever wishes to see me, 
let him come and dread nothing.” 

When the terms of this proclamation became known 
in England, there was considerable disappointment at 
Gordon’s aititude with regard to the slave trade. But 
it now appears that he was strongly of opinion that 
certain preliminary steps must be taken before 
England could hope to do away with slavery in the 
Soudan. Certainly, this proclamation did more than 
anything else towards enabling Gordon to secure 
Khartoum, for immediately it reached the town the 
whole aspect of affairs was changed, and the inhabit- 
ants were eager to welcome their deliverer, 

On the 18th of February, General Gordon entered 
Khartoum. In his first address he said: “I come 
without soldiers, but with God on my side, to redress 
the evils of this land. I will not fight with any 
weapons but justice. There shall be no more Bashi- 
Bazouks.” Rich and poor alike were invited to his 
levee, and to all who had complaints he gave a hear- 
ing. All the books of the late tyrannical governor 
were gathered together and burned outside the palace, 
as well as all the kourbashes, whips, and implements 
of torture. “He visited the hospital and the arsenal, 


nd passing to the jail, flung open its doors. The 


_ condition of the prisoners was terrible. Two hundred 
- . men, women and children of all ages, were lying 


about in chains; some were innocent, some guilty; 
but most of these last had served a term of punish- 
ment far in excess of the law’s demands. A rapid 
inspection and a careful inquiry were followed by an 
order to strike off all chains, and set the wretched 
creatures free. In several cases it appeared that there 
was no record of any charge, and the gaolers could 
not even say what they had been imprisoned for. 
One woman had been lying there for fifteen years for 
a crime committed in childhood. Many were only 
prisoners of war; and others, immured for months, 
had been merely charged, but neither convicted nor 
even tried.” 

Gordon established boxes wherein the people could 
deposit their petitions and complaints, and he caused 
the proclamation of freedom to be posted on every wall. 
Next, he freed two important gates and proclaimed 
a free market, and issued notices that half the taxes 
would be remitted and all arrears of taxation wiped 
off. An order was issued that all Soudanese were to 
remain in Khartoum, but that the white troops—with 
their families and such Europeans as desired to go— 
were to proceed to Omdurman, on the other side of 
the White Nile, thence to be sent down the river in 
detachments. A negro who had served under Marshal 
Bazaine, and received the Legion of Honour for ser- 
vice in Mexico, was with general approval made com- 
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Power, the Zzmes’ correspondent, telegraphed home 
‘that Gordon was working wonders in Khartoum. 


But while much was thus achieved, Gordon knew a 


that after he left, Khartoum must still have a strong 
native ruler, or the buik of the people would flock 
after the Mahdi. Therefore, he wrote to the British 
Government, pointing out the difficulties which sur- 
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FAC-SIMILE OF A LETTER IN ARABIC FROM GORDON.* 


rounded him—inasmuch as the garrisons and employés 
were to be removed, when all form of government 
would disappear—and urging in the strongest terms 


* This letter, which is on thin Soudanese paper, the size of 
our reproduction, was folded and placed in a quill, and hidden 
in the hair of the messenger. The following is the transla- 
tion :—MUuDIR OF DONGOLA,—Khartoum and 'Sennaar in per- 
fect security. Mohammed Ahmed carries this to give you 
news, and on his reaching you give him all the news as to 


mandant of the troops in Khartoum. A eacontl Gua ‘3 
contented spirit spread over the people, and Mr. Frank Fes 
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he could employ that power should be placed in the 
hands of a single man, and that the man to be chosen 
_ should be Zebehr Pasha. Zebehr was Gordon’s old 
enemy, and he was a noted slave-hunter, but he was 
a man of great ability and influence, and the only 
man who could hope to maintain a settled govern- 
ment. Gordon recommended that Zebehr should be 
made a K.C.M.G., and he showed how his ten years 
of exile, the influence of recent events, and _ his 
association with Europeans, must have affected and 
modified his character. 
F The Government rejected Gordon’s advice, though 
it was backed up by Sir Evelyn Baring on the oth of 
j March as follows: “I believe that Zebehr Pasha may 
be made a bulwark against the approach of the Mahdi. 
Of course there is a certain risk that he will constitute 
a danger to Egypt, but this risk is, I think, a small 
one; and it is in any case preferable to incur it, rather 
"than to face the certain disadvantages of withdrawing 
without making any provision for the future govern- 
ment of the country, which would thus be sure to fall 
under the power of the Mahdi.” 
Meanwhile, fresh difficulties arose from risings in 
various districts, and the native chiefs would not 
come in, although repeatedly summoned to do so. 


the direction and position of the relieving force and their num- 
ber. As for Khartoum there are in it 8000 men, and the Nile 
is rapidly rising. On arrival of the bearer give him Ioo reals 
Megidich from the State.—Sd, C. G. GORDON. 1301 
(Shaban 28th). [22nd of June, 1884.] 
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Gordon again pressed the question of Zebehr, but the 


Government refused to sanction his appointment, 


fearing that he might join the Mahdi, that he would — 


extend the slave trade, and that Gordon’s own life 
would be in danger from his enemy. There were 
many who believed, like the General’s brother, that 
Gordon’s life would be jeopardised if Zebehr were 


sent up. On the other hand, a Cabinet Minister of 
high position was from the first in favour of sending 


him up, and so was Lord Wolseley. The Govern- 
ment, however, were firm, and they would neither 
accept evacuation with abandonment, nor evacuation 
with pre-arranged government ; they desired a third 
course. 

While these questions were being discussed, serious 
events were transpiring in the Soudan. Gordon 
rescued the garrison of Halfiyeh—a small town some 
miles north of Khartoum—which was surrounded by 
4000 of the enemy. But in the midst of great rejoic- 
ing over this, news arrived that the whole country 
around Shendy was in the hands of the rebels, and 
that Berber itself was threatened. Then, owing to 
treachery, a force which Gordon sent out to attack 
the rebels, was defeated with great loss. A rigid 
inquiry was instituted into the affair, and it was 
discovered that the leaders of the attack, named Said 
and Hassan, had deliberately betrayed the force to 
the rebels. They were tried by court-martial, and 
found guilty of communicating with the enemy and 
of having treacherously murdered their own men. 
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Large stores of rifles and ammunition were discovered 
in Hassan’s house, and it was proved that both he 
and his colleague had stolen two months’ pay belong- 
ing to the troops. It was necessary to make a severe 
example, and the murderous traitors were shot by 
the men whom they had betrayed. . 

Gordon’s position all the time was full of danger. 
Khartoum was the arena of exciting incidents, and 
every day the palace was shelled or riddled with rifle 
bullets. Yet the General was untouched, though he 
frequently walked about on his verandah while the 
firing was going on. One day, three armed emissaries 
from the Mahdi arrived, with a demand that Gordon 
should become a Mussulman at once, and embrace 
the cause of the Mahdi. Of course, he declined ; but 
as it was now only too apparent that the policy of 
conciliation had failed, he immediately recalled to 
Khartoum all the Egyptian soldiers who were then 
on the way from Abu Hamed to Korosko. 

Next, he earnestly pressed upon the Government 
to take some action, intimating that through their 
indecision many had joined the rebels, and that before 
long Khartoum must be invaded. By the beginning 
of April, however, he came to the conclusion that he 
could expect neither Zebehr nor troops, and that he 
would have to rely upon his own efforts and the 
faithful devotion of his followers. 
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THE FORT, KHARTOUM. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HEROIC DEFENCE OF KHARTOUM. 


HILE the British Government was in fruitless 
communication with Gordon, the power of 
the Mahdi was increasing, and he was 

" recruiting his ranks both from the disaffected 
and those who would like to have remained loyal. 
There were not 500 men in Khartoum, nor indeed 
anywhere in the Soudan, who could be sent out 
against him, and the Governor had appealed in vain 
for 3000 Turkish Infantry and 1000 Cavalry where- 
with to withstand him. Growing indignant, Gordon 
resolved to act alone, and to assume the sole responsi- 
bility. He was determined to hold by the people 
whom he had come to save, and to suppress the 
rebellion if possible. 

The Mahdi advanced on Khartoum, whose inhabit- 


ants were already diminished by 3000 souls, whom 
120 
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of his stores, the Governor came to the conclusion 
that he could stand a five months’ siege, and began 
to lay his plans accordingly. The soldiers received 
their arrears of pay, daily rations were served out to 
the poor, lines of defence were arranged, lines of 
torpedoes and percussion mines were laid, and as the 
Nile was rising, matters looked promising. Several 
successful sorties were made against the rebels. But 
four divisions of Bedouins, together with 500 soldiers, 
joined the rebels, and Khartoum was soon cut off 
from the rest of the world. Money could no longer 
3 ensure the delivery of any message within the city. 
For months now, all kinds of rumours were set 
afloat as to the condition of affairs in Khartoum, 
| some asserting that Gordon and Stewart had been 
killed or taken prisoners. But it has been since 
ascertained that early in August Gordon again 
begged that Zebehr might be sent to Khartoum, 
and Sir Henry Gordon used his endeavours ‘to secure 
the attainment of that object. Yet he was unsuccess- 
ful, although it was known that Gordon could not in 
honour leave until some form of future government 
could be decided upon. That at any rate was the 
Governor’s firm resolve. To save Berber, two 
squadrons of cavalry were applied for from Suakin. 
The General’s message was, “Send 200 troops to 
Berber, or you will lose it.’ A considerable time 
before this, Sir Evelyn Baring had said, “ Under 
present circumstances, I think an effort should be 
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made to help General Gordon from Suakin, if it is at 
all a possible operation.” So that Sir Evelyn’s views 
were in accord with those of the besieged Governor. 
Colonel Stewart kept a complete journal of events 
which occurred at Khartoum from the Ist of March 
to the 9th of September, upon the night of which day _ 
4 he left, together with Mr. Power, the Zzmes’ corres- 
pondent. Gordon despatched Stewart to Berber, “in 
order toopen communications with Dongola, and in 
: order to carry on the necessary discussions in connec- 
tion with the Soudan.” Stewart and Power, with a 
party of some forty persons, went down the Nile in a 
steamboat, which was wrecked on the rocks of the 
Fifth Cataract. Going ashore they were murdered 
by the natives, plunder being the supposed object. 
. The Englishmen fought bravely for their lives, but 
were overpowered by numbers. Stewart’s journal 
a was captured, and passed into the possession of the 
R Mahdi. 
The story of the later period of the defence of 
Khartoum is told in Gordon’s own marvellous 
Journal—perhaps the finest record of the kind which 
exists in the English language. Here we get at the 
man himself, with all his moods, feelings, and aspira- 
tions. The Journal begins on the roth of September, 
and ends on the 14th of December. It shows with 
the utmost clearness the position in which Gordon 
was placed, and reiterates over and over again that 
nothing would induce him to leave Khartoum until 
he had secured the safety of all those who had stood 
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E by him. “I will end these egotistical remarks,” he 
_ observes, “ by saying that no persuasion will induce 
me to change my views; and that, as to force, it is 
out of the question, for I have the people with me, at 
any rate, of the towns which hold out; therefore, if 
Her Majesty’s forces are not prepared to relieve the 
whole of the garrisons, the Generali should consider 
whether it is worth coming up. In his place, if not 
so prepared, I would not do so. I do not dictate; 
but I say, what every gentleman in Her Majesty’s 
Army would agree to, that it would be mean to leave 
men, who (though they may not come up to our idea 
4 as heroes) have stuck to me, though a Christian dog 
in their eyes, through great difficulties, and thus force 
them to surrender to those who have not conquered 
them, and to do that at a bidding of a foreign power 
to save one’s own skin. Why, the black sluts would 
stone me if they thought I meditated such action.” 
It is a strange picture which we now see, that of 
-_ Gordon, alone, the only Englishman in the Equatorial 
citadel. Mr. Hake draws this graphic sketch of the 
~ Governor and his surroundings :—“ Hunger and doubt 
were sore upon him and upon his people. But they 
still loved and believed in him, though, as he said, 
alluding to the long-delayed relief, ‘we appeared even 
as liars to the people of Khartoum.’ ‘While you are 
eating and drinking, and resting on good beds,’ he 
writes, ‘we and those with us, both soldiers and 
servants, are watching by night and day, endeavour- 
ing to quell the movement of this false Mahdi.’ The 
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old men and women had gone, and Gordon pulled ~ 
down the empty quarters of the town, and walked in 


the rest. Meanwhile, he had built himself a tower of "3 


observation, from the top of which he could command a 
the whole country round. At dawn he slept, by day 
he went the rounds, looked to his defences, adminis- 
tered justice, cheered the spirit of his people, did such 
battle as he could with famine and discontent; and — 
every night he mounted to the top of his tower, and 
there, alone with his duty and his God, a universal 
sentinel, he kept watch over his ramparts, and prayed 
for the help that never came. Of his thoughts and 


sufferings during these tremendous vigils, who now 


shall tell?” 

The apostasy of certain Europeans, who joined the 
Mahdi and the Arab chiefs, drew from Gordon one of 
his noble and characteristic declarations of faith. “If 
the Christian faith is a myth,” he wrote, “then let 
men throw it off, but it is mean and dishonourable to 
do so merely to save one’s life if one believes it is the 
true faith, What can be more strong than these 
words, ‘He who denies Me on earth, I will deny 
in Heaven?’ ... Treachery never succeeds, and, 
however matters may end, it is better to fall with 
clean hands, than to be mixed up with dubious acts 
and dubious men. Maybe it is better for us to fall 
with honour, than to gain the victory with dishonour, 
and in this view the Ulemas of the town are agreed ; 
they will have nought to do with the proposals of 
treachery.” 
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A census taken at Khartoum, on the roth of 
September, revealed that there were 34,000 persons 
in the place. Immediately after Stewart’s death, 


alarming rumours—chiefly of French origin—were | 


current in Europe with regard to the city and its 
Governor. One report announced that Khartoum 
had fallen, and that Gordon had exploded his mines, 


‘and blown himself and his army into the air. How- 


ever, on the 14th of November, a messenger from 
Major Kitchener arrived at Dongola with a long 
letter from Gordon to Lord Wolseley, and cipher 
despatches for the Government. These were written 
on the 4th of November, thus showing that all was 
well on that date. 

Returning to the story as told in Gordon’s diary, 
we find him writing on the 12th of September :— 
“When one thinks of the enormous loss of life which 
has taken place in the Soudan since 1880, and the 
general upset of all government, one cannot help feel- 
ing vicious against Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir Edward 
Malet, and Sir Charles Dilke, for it is on account of 
those three men, whose advice was taken by Her 
Majesty's Government, that all these sorrows are 
due. They went in for the bond-holders, and treated 
as chimerical any who thought differently from them.” 
Two days later he writes: “The news of the near 
approach of the Mahdi has not troubled me, for if he 
fails he is lost, and there will be no necessity for an 
expedition to Kordofan ; if he succeeds, he may, by 
his presence, prevent any massacre. I have always 
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felt we were doomed to come face to face ere the 
matter was ended. ae 
“T toss up in my mind whether, if the place is — 
taken, I shall, with God’s help, maintain the faith, and — 
if necessary suffer for it (which is most probable). 
The blowing up of the palace is the simplest, while 
the other means long and wearying suffering and — 
humiliation of all sorts. I think I shall elect for the — 
last, not from fear of death, but because the former — 
has more or less the taint of suicide, as it can do no 
good to any one, and is, in a way, taking things out of 3 
God’s hands.” 
It should be stated here that the English Govern- — 
ment, convinced at last of the necessity for rescuing _ 
Gordon from his perilous position, despatched a relief 
expedition, under Lord Wolseley, in the month of < 
August. His Lordship left England on the 30th, and — 
as soon as possible after his arrival in Egypt he 
started with the expedition by the difficult and 
tedious journey up the Nile. The Government stated 
that the primary expedition up the valley of the Nile 
was to bring away General Gordon and Colonel 
Stewart from Khartoum ; and that when this object 
had been secured, no further offensive operations of 
any kind were to be undertaken. But Gordon ridi-— 
culed this view, holding that if the relief expedition | 
was merely sent out to secure his own retreat, then 
the Government intended to abandon the garrisons. 
“I altogether decline the imputation,” he says in his 
Journal, “that the projected expedition has come to 
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relieve me. It has come to save our national honour in 


extricating the garrisons, etc., from a position our action 
in Egypt has placed these garrisons. I was relief expe- 
dition No. r. They are relief expedition No. 2. As 
for myself, I could make good my retreat at any 
moment if I liked. Now realise what would happen 
if this first relief expedition was to bolt, and the 
steamers fell into the hands of the Mahdi; this 
second relief expedition (for the honour of England, 


' engaged in extricating garrisons) would be somewhat 


hampered. We, the first and second expeditions, are 
equally engaged for the honour of England. This is fair 
logic. J came up to extricate the garrisons and failed. 
Earle comes up to extricate garrisons and (L hope) 
succeeds. Earle does not come to extricate me. The 


extrication of the garrisons was supposed to affect — 


our ‘national honour.’ If Earle succeeds, the ‘national 
honour’ thanks nim, and I hope rewards him, but it 
is altogether independent of me, who for failing incurs 
its blame. I am not the rescued lamb, and I will not 
be.” 

It was not General Earle who, as Gordon thought, 
was to be sent to nis relief, but General Wolseley. 
The instructions to the latter General, which ran as 


follows, leave no doubt as to the intentions of the 


Government :—“ The position of the garrisons in 
Darfour, the Bahr-el-Gazelle, and Equatorial Pro- 
vinces, renders it impossible that you should take 
any action which would facilitate their retreat with- 


out extending your operations far beyond the sphere 
; I 
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which Her Majesty's Government is endian to 
sanction. S ; 

“As regards the Sennaar pC Her Majesty’s . 
Government is not prepared to sanction the dispatch 4 
of an expedition of British troops up the Blue Nile, 


in order to insure its retreat. 

“From the last telegrams received from General 
Gordon, there is reason to hope that he has already 
taken steps to withdraw the Egyptian portion of the 
Sennaar garrison. 
~ “You will use your best endeavours to insure the 
safe retreat of the Egyptian troops, which constitute — 
the Khartoum garrison, and of such of the civil 
employés of Khartoum, together with their families, 
as may wish to return to Egypt. 

_ “As regards the future government of the Soudan, 
and especially of Khartoum, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be glad to see a government at Khartoum 
itself which, so far as all matters connected with 
the internal administration of the country are con-— 
cerned, would be wholly independent of Egypt.” 

Feeling that the Government and himself held such 
opposite views as to the extrication of the garrisons, 
Gordon suggested as a solution of the problem that 
Tewfik Pasha should send up Abdel Kader Pasha, 
as Governor-General, to replace him. Lord 
Wolseley, acting for Her Majesty’s Government, 
could then do what he thought fit with respect to the 
Soudan, its abandonment, etc., while he (Gordon) 
would be free of all official responsibility to the 
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people and to the troops, or with respect to money 


affairs, etc. This, of course, was not done, and 


dg Gordon felt that it would be against his honour if 


he were upon any consideration to leave the people 


__ whom he had championed. Gordon was strongly 


of opinion that Englishmen made too much of the 
importance of Egypt, and in this he was supported 
by General Sir Lintorn Simmons. “Egypt is useless 
to us,” wrote Gordon, “unless we have command of 
the seas ; and if we have command of the seas, Egypt 
is ours; therefore, it is not worth bothering about. 


We shall never be liked by its peoples; we do not go 


the right way to be liked. To my mind, if we looked 
after the Cape and Mauritius, etc., it would be far 
more beneficial and less expensive than wasting our 
money on Egypt and the Soudan; but because 


Egypt used to be important, we think it is always ° 
so. Whereas, the introduction of steam has quite: 


altered its importance, while the creation of other 
naval powers in the Mediterranean renders that sea 
no longer a question of the supremacy of France or 
England.” 

Gordon’s last scheme for the settlement and paci- 
fication of the Soudan is clearly explained in his 
Journal, Writing under date the 3rd of October, he 
remarks :—“ The more one thinks of it, the more im- 
possible does it seem for Her Majesty’s Government 
to get out of this country without extricating garrisons 
and establishing some government at Khartoum ; once 
having, as they have, come up to Dongola, they can- 
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Prot well go back from Dongola — they must come 
to Berber, and when once at Berber, as there is the 
3 river, they must come up here; once here, they must 
go to Sennaar, or arrange to open this route. It is of 
all things the most perplexing, and one does not see 
the end of it, unless we give the country to the Turks. 
With the best will-and all favourable circumstances— 
z.é., that it is found possible to abandon the country— 
it will take six to eight months, and with a terrible 
outlay, and one cannot think that even then it is a 
satisfactory termination if, after extricating the garri- 
sons and contenting ourselves with that, we let the 
Mahdi come down and boast of driving us out. 

“If we proclaim the abolition of slave-holding, we 
must proclaim it in Egypt as well, and then the 
revenue falls. The Turks really seem the only way 
out of it, as a speedy way. It would be cheaper to 
give them a million pounds than to keep our people 
up here, and there is no discredit to our arms if we 
take Berber and open the route to Sennaar, and then 
leave the country to the Turks, letting them deal with 
the Mahdi as they like. I think even the gift of two _ 
millions to the Turks would be a cheap solution of it, 
and also a quick and an honourable one. 

“As for Her Majesty’s Government keeping the 
Soudan itself, it is out of the question, for you could 
not get men to serve here except under great salaries 
and supported with large forces ; and as for giving it 
back to Egypt in a couple of years, we would have 
another Mahdi; therefore, our choice lies between 
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Zebehr and the Turks. Now, the time has gone i 
when Zebehr, almost alone, would suffice ; he would 
now need aid in men, while the Turks would need no 
aid from us in men. Therefore, give the country to 
the Turks, when once you have come to Khartoum, 
with one or two millions sterling (which you will 
spend in three months’ occupation up here if you 
delay), make arrangements at once with the Porte 
. for its Soudan cession, let 6000 Turks land at Suakin 
and march up to Berber, and thence to Khartoum. 
: You can then retire at once before the hot weather 
° comes on. Let 3000 Turks land at Massowah and go 
to Kassala ; that saves you that journey. You would 
be even saved waiting till the troops came from the 
Equator and Bahr-el-Gazelle.” 

Early in October there was considerable excitement 
in Khartoum, owing to the news that a Frenchman 
had come up with two Arabs from Dongola to consult 
with the Mahdi. Gordon thought it might be Renan, 
author of the “ Life of Jesus,” who in his last publication 
had taken leave of the world, and was said to have 
gone into Africa, not to reappear again. There was 
some ground for this, because Renan was originally a 
Roman Catholic priest and a great Arabic scholar, 
whilst he was also a very unhappy and restless man. 
“If he comes to the lines,” said Gordon, “and it is 
Renan ”—whom he had once known—“ I shall go and 
see him, for whatever one may think of his unbelief 
in our Lord, he certainly dared to say what he thought, 
and he has not changed his creed to save his life.” It 


‘was not Renan, however, but in all probability another , 


restless and able Frenchman named Olivier Pain. 


Anxious and worried by his position, Gordon wrote 
on the 5th of October:—“I should consider Her 


Majesty’s Government were completely exonerated 
from all responsibility with respect to myself if they 
sent me the order, “S/z/t for yourself, we do not mean 
to extricate the garrisons. should make my arrange- 
ments, and (telling the people how I am situated, with 
no hope of relief from them) should make a bolt to 
the Equator in six weeks’ time. There would be 
no dishonour in that, for, as I had no relief coming, 
the very sequel of my staying with them would be to 
be a prisoner with them, and in fact my presence 
would only exasperate the Arabs instead of being any 
good. It may be argued, why not retreat on Berber? 
I would rather not do that, for I would wish to show 
in a positive way that I had no part or lot in the aban- 
doning of the garrisons, etc., and at any rate I should 


save the garrisons of the Equator and of the Bahr- — 


el-Gazelle if I succeeded in getting away to them.” 
On the 9th of October there appears this item in 


Gordon’s Journal:—* I feel sure that the Mahdi comes ~ 


with the idea of negotiating ; if so, and one can have 
reasonable hopes of success as to the extrication of the 
garrisons, I shall negotiate, for up to the present time 
my original instructions are not abrogated, and I feel 
sure Her Majesty’s Government will not wish any 
other campaign than is necessary in these parts for 


their honour; but it must be remembered if, by 
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negotiating, I get out the garrisons at the cost of the 
_ steamers, etc., etc., I must not be blamed, if in the 
future, by the cession of the steamers and warlike 
material, Egypt suffers. Her Majesty’s Government 
gave me clear orders—ze., ‘Get out garrisons and 
evacuate.’ These orders have not been cancelled and 
are in force. No official notice is given me of an 


advance of troops or of a change of policy ; therefore, 
I am justified in acting on my original instructions.” 
Next day, however, the Governor-General wrote 
that all information tended to show that the Mahdi’s 
object was to starve him out. “If the man would 
only drop his prophet’s functions, we might come to 
terms; but he will never do that, I fear. There is one 
good thing in the Mahdi’s coming here—he will be 


easy of access if our Government wishes to communi- 


cate with him; and also if he is defeated there is 
an end of him, without going to Kordofan. I sup- 
pose our people at Debbeh must be aware of the 
whereabouts of the Mahdi at any rate. It is an odd 
coincidence, the advance of the Mahdi and of the 
Expeditionary Force at the same time, and to the same 
place (Armageddon). I have 240 men at Omdur- 
man, and it is pretty strong. It is not likely to be 
attacked ; for if the Mahdi won it, he would not have 
gained Khartoum, though it would be a trouble, 
as it would discourage the people.” 

_ Treachery having been discovered in Khartoum, 


Gordon made a number of important arrests on the 
12th of October. Next to his description of this stir- 
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ring incident comes this curious little note, showing 
Gordon’s tenderness for the animal creation. “A 
mouse has taken Stewart’s place at table; she (judg- 
ing from her swelled-out appearance) comes up and 
eats out of my plate without fear. The turkey-cock 
has become so disagreeable that I had to put his head 
under his wing and sway him to and fro until he 
slept. The cavasses (attendants) thought he was 


dead, but he got up and immediately went at me.- 


The putting the head under the wing acts with all 
birds.” 
On the 14th, Gordon wrote with almost prophetic 


insight :—“ We are a wonderful people; it was never — 
our Government which made us a great nation; our 


Government has been ever the drag on our wheels. 
It is, of course, on the cards that Khartoum is taken 
under the nose of the Expeditionary Force, which will 
be just too late. The Expeditionary Force will perhaps 
think it necessary to retake it; but that will be of no 
use, and will cause loss of life uselessly on both sides. 
It had far better quietly return with its tail between 
its legs ; for once Khartoum is taken, it matters little 
if the Opposition say, ‘You gave up Khartoum,’ or 
‘You gave up Khartoum, Sennaar,’ etc., etc. The sun 
will have set, people will not care much for the 
satellites. England was made by adventurers, not by 
its Government, and I believe it will only hold its place 
by adventurers. If Khartoum falls, then go quietly 
back to Cairo, for you will only lose men and spend 
money uselessly in carrying on the campaign.” 
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From a statement of troops, arms, provisions, etc., 
drawn up on the roth of October, it appears that there 
were in Khartoum on that date a total of 8665 troops, 
including regular black troops, 2316; white, 1421 ; 
Cairo Bashi-Bazouks, 1906; Shaggyeh, 2330; and 
armed townspeople, 692. There were 12 guns, II 
steamers, 21,141 rounds of gun ammunition, 58 private 
boats, and 53 Government boats. There was a fair 
amount of grain and biscuit, and the money in specie 
amounted to £2900, and that in paper to 439,195. 
Reports of the near approach of the Mahdi were fre- 
quent, and it was said that Slatin Bey, who was with 
the Mahdi, was anxious to come in and see Gordon. 

On the 26th, a number of officers and others arrived 
at Omdurman from the Arab camp. They stated 
that the Mahdi—who had been reported dead—was 
alive, and that there were with him Saleh Pasha, in 
chains, Hassein Pasha Khalifa, Elias Pasha, and all 
the Europeans. They heard a report that the British 
Expeditionary Force was two days’ distant from 
Berber. Some days later, a report from Sennaar stated 
that the Mahdi had ordered all the Arabs to congre- 
gate at Khartoum from all parts. 

The Mahdi was eight hours distant from Khartoum 
on the 4th of November, and this news was confirmed 
by the Mudir of Dongola, who had received a message 
from Gordon promoting him and his fellow notables 
a step in rank, and exhorting him to fight to the last, 
as he himself intended to do. From one of Gordon’s 


messengers, the Mudir learned that the General had 
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illuminated Khartoum in honour of Lord Wolseley 


and his men. Further, it was reported that there was — 


plenty of food, and that thirty boats had come in 
laden with grain from the Blue Nile, on the day of the 
messenger’s departure. Gordon was very powerful, he 
said, and was believed in by every man in the city. 
Another messenger. reported that the General was 


_very active in completing his measures of defence, and 


that he was being joined by deserters from the 
Mahdi’s camp. 
On the 5th of November, Gordon wrote as follows 


to his sister:—“ Your kind letter, 7th August, came 


yesterday, -We have the Mahdi close to us, but the 
Arabs are very quiet. 

“Terrible news! I hear the steamer I sent down 
with Stewart, Power (British Consul), and Herbin 
(French Consul) has been captured, and all are killed. 
I cannot understand it—whether she was taken by 
treachery, or struck a rock, is unaccountable, for she 
was well armed and had a gun. With her, if she is 
lost, is the jourrial of events from the 3rd of January 
1884 to the roth of September 1884—a huge volume 
illustrated, and full of interest. 

“T have put my steamers at Metemmeh to wait for 


‘the troops. I decline to agree that the Expedition 


comes for my relief; it comes for the relief of the 
garrisons, which I failed to accomplish. 
“T expect Her Majesty’s Government are in a 


precious rage with me for holding out and forcing 
their hand. 


“King John wrote to me, but the Mahdi caught 
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the letter. I sent you by Stewart a small packet 


with the bullet which came through my window, and 


Isent Brocklehurst also a lot of swords, etc., but all 


I expect are captured. All is for the best, and is 
overruled for good. I am very well, but very grey 


with the continual strain on my nerves. I have been 
putting the Sheikh-el-Islam and Cadi in prison ; they 
were suspected of writing to the Mahdi; I let them 
out yesterday. 

“T am very grieved for the relatives of evens 
Power, and Herbin.” 

When Gordon penned the above letter, the relief 
force—unknown as yet of course to him—had just 
entered the Soudan at the Second Cataract. The 
greater portion of the Expedition was in boats built 
in England for the passage of the upper cataracts, 
many of which had never been navigated by any 
craft. Meanwhile, Gordon’s activity, combined with 
the advance of the Expeditionary Force, roused the 
Mahdi to action. Feeling that he must strike a deci- 
sive blow at once if he meant to retain his hold upon 
the Soudan, he marched with 30,000 men from EI- 
Obeyd to Omdurman, which was within a few miles of 
Khartoum, and called upon the Governor to surrender. 
Gordon’s reply was characteristic: “If you are the 
real Mahdi, dry up the Nile, and come over, and [’ll 
surrender.” According to some reports, this challenge 
was taken seriously, and the Mahdi bade his followers 
cross the Nile, which caused 3000 of them to be 
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drowned. Then began the attack of the enemy. It 
was splendidly resisted by Gordon, with his twelve 
steamers and 800 devoted followers. Desperate fight- 
ing went on for eight hours outside the walls, and 
then by means of mines, which blew up the forts, 
Gordon drove his foe out of Omdurman southward 
to a place named El Margat. The Mahdi retired to 
a cave, and prescribed sixty days’ rest for his troops, 
after which he prophesied that blood would flow like 
water. 

At this time Gordon, according to a letter of his 
own to Lord Wolseley, had just provisions enough to 
ast in for forty days ; and he had already dispatched 
a number of his steamers down the Nile towards 
Shendy, to await the arrival of the Expedition. 

On the 1st of December, Gordon received a message 
from the Khedive, from which he gathered that 
Lord Wolseley and Sir Evelyn Baring were on the way 
to Khartoum, and that they would settle the question 
of the Soudan. To this he replied that it might be 
convenient for the Khedive, but it did not meet the 
case, unless the two British officials had a firman from 
him, giving them authority. This they would never 
have, for it would virtually make them Tewfik’s sub- 
ordinates. The best way out of the difficulty, Gordon 
thought, was to make Major Kitchener, an excellent 
man and an able soldier, Governor-General, subject to 
the approval of the Khedive. Then England could 
do all she wanted, and in a legal way. “But,” he 
remarked, “unless you have a superior firman to mine, 


you cannot make Kitchener Governor-General (even 
_ if you had ten million troops), unless you declare 
yourselves the rulers of the land, which you will not 
do, because of the ninety millions’ sterling of debt on 
Egypt. To my mind, this is the idea of HM. Gov- 
ernment :—Expedition comes up to look after British 
subjects nominally, but, tn reality, to settle future govern- 
ment of Soudan, under the pretence that Tewfik governs. 
Tewfik telegraphs to me, ‘that the British officials 
will settle future status of the Soudan with me sub 
vosa. Now, of course, I may be wrong, but my idea is 
that the British officials will propose the keeping of 
Sennaar, Khartoum, Berber, and Dongola, the non-tnter- 
Serence with the Mahdz, cession of Kassala to King John, 
the leaving to their fate the Equator Provinces, etc. And 
what the British officials propose, Tewfik will agree to: 
but then comes the question—as I consider the fvo- 
posal ts unacceptable (inasmuch as long as the Mahdi is 
alongside, no peace is possible)—I will not accept it, 
and will leave A or B or my and Tewfik’s represent- 
ative, to carry the proposition out (‘apres mot le 
déluge’). No one can blame me for this, for I should 
be a scoundrel if I accepted any proposition which 
would eventually give trouble to our country.” 

Firing went on furiously from the Arabs every day 
‘now. On the 2nd of December the Khartoum 
garrison replied with great effect, completely silencing 
the enemy, but Gordon nearly lost his eyes through a 
defect in his gun, which sent the fire into his face. 
The Governor’s palace was a conspicuous object for 
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the guns of the Arabs, and they played upon it a 
almost without cessation. Shells constantly fell into 


the town, but fortunately spent themselves without 


doing much harm. On the 3rd, Gordon wrote:— — 


“cs p.M.—Artillery duel going on between our two 
guns and the Arab gun; our practice is very bad. 
The shells the Arabs fire from their Krupp gun reach 
the palace garden, but the report of their gun is not 
to be heard. The Arab shells from Goba fall just 
about 200 yards short of the palace; but in its line 
there is just the second of suspense (after seeing them 
fire), while one hears the soft sighing of their shells 
coming nearer and nearer till they strike. 7 P.M.— 
Another battle (the third to-day). The Arabs came 
down to the river and fired on the palace; we could 
not stand ¢hat. 7.10 P.M.—Battle over; we are as 
we were, minus some cartridges. 7.20 P.M.—Battle 
begun again, because the buglers played ‘Salaam 
Effendina,—the Arabs wasting ammunition. 8 P.M.— 
The Arabs are firing from the south at the Krupps 
on the palace ; they (ze. the Arabs) are at least 4000 
yards distant; one hears the shells burst, but not 
the report of the gun; they reached the river close to 
the palace.” 

Gordon thought of relieving Omdurman Fort, but ~ 
had to abandon the idea. The enemy were far too 
strong, and were all round the Fort. On the 7th 
of December — which was the a27oth day that 
Khartoum had been threatened or surrounded— 
between 300 and 4oo Arabs were killed or wounded 
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in the day’s engagements. “My belief is,” wrote a 
- Gordon, “that the Mahdi business will be the end of 
slavery in the Soudan. The Arabs have invariably 
put their slaves in the front and armed them; and 
the slaves have seen that they were plucky, while 
their master shirked; is it likely that those slaves 
will ever yield obedience to these masters as hereto- 
fore?” On the 18th he expressed his belief that if 
Lord Palmerston were alive, or Mr. Forster was 4 
Premier, neither would leave the Soudan without 
proclaiming the emancipation of the slaves. On the 
18th of December, 1862, Lincoln proclaimed the 
abolition of slavery in the United States; and this 
anniversary would, he maintained, be a good day to By 
____ issue such a proclamation in the Soudan. 
é Frequent reports continued to arrive of the advance it 
d of the Expeditionary Force, but they were not to be : 
relied upon. Indeed, it is difficult to see how any one 
could penetrate through the Mahdi’s lines with such 
information. Gordon was completely shut in, and on 
the 1oth of December he wrote: “We are only 
short of the duration of the siege of Sebastopol, fifty- 
seven days, and we have had xo resfite, like the 
Russians had during the winter of 1854-55; and 
neither Nicholas nor Alexander speculated on (well 
we will not say what) but we will put it, ‘counting the 
months.’ Of course it will be looked on as very absurd 
to compare the two blockades, that of Sebastopol and 
that of Khartoum; but if properly weighed, one was just 
as good as the other ; the Russians had money, we had 
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none ; they had skilled officers, we had none; they — 
had no civil population, we had forty thousand ; they — 
had their route open and had news, we had neither.” 
From most points of view the defence of the | 
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besieged and solitary European was more remarkable x 
than that of Sebastopol, with its legions of highly- 
trained troops. On the 13th of December, Gordon aa 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that if some effo be 
were not made before ten days’ time the town would — 
fall. The delay was inexplicable; and, as he said, : 
if the Expeditionary Force had reached the river angie 
met his steamers, one hundred men were all that he 
required, just to show themselves. The last entry in — | 
Gordon’s remarkable /ourzal is as follows :— 

“ December 14ti.—Arabs fired two shells at the 
palace this morning; 546 ardebs dhoora! in store; 
also 83,525 okes of biscuit. 10.30 P.M.—The steamers 
are down at Omdurman, engaging the Arabs, con- 
sequently I am on ‘enterhooks! 11.30 A.M.—Steamer 
returned ; the Bordeen was struck by a shell in her 
battery ; we had only one man wounded. We are c 
going to send down the Bordeen to-morrow with this 
Journal. If I was in command of the two hundred 
men of the Expeditionary Force, which are all that 
are necessary for the movement, I should stop just 
below Halfiyeh, and attack the Arabs at that place 
before I came on here to Khartoum. I should then 
communicate with the North Fort, and act according 
to circumstances. Now mark this, if the Expedition- 
ary Force, and I ask for no more than two hundred 
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P en, acs not come in ten ee the town may fall ; 
and I have done my best for the honour of our 
country. Good-bye.” 

3 There is something touching and yet dignified 

4 _ about these closing words. On the following day, 

_ Gordon drew up the heads of the arrangement he 

eu would recommend the Government to make with 

4 


Soudan. Then he despatched his Journal by one of 
: I is steamers, the Bordeen, down the Nile. On the 
same day that he made the last entry in his Journal, 
1e 14th of December, Gordon wrote to his sister :— 
‘ _ “This may be the last letter you will receive from me, 


‘qi for we are on our last legs, owing to the delay of the 


Expedition. However, God rules all, and, as He will 
rule to His glory and our welfare, His will be 
done. I fear, owing to circumstances, that my affairs 


_ pecuniarily are not over bright... . P.S—I am quite 
happy, thank God, and, like enrenee I have ¢rzed to 
b> ado my duty.” 


We now turn to the progress of the Relief Force. 
zs Fora long time its movements failed to justify the 
sanguine expectations of those in England. Conflict- 
ing reports as to its probable arrival at Khartoum 

were sent home. One report said it would arrive 
Bi before the walls of the besieged city on the 14th of 
_ January, another fixed the middle of February as the 
‘ time, while a third postponed the date as far as the 
middle of March. Lord Wolseley, convinced that 


matters must be hastened, offered 4100 to the 
K 
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regiment covering the distance from Sarras— to" 

Debbeh most expeditiously and with least damage to é 
fa the boats. By the end of December a strong force had _ 
4 . collected at Korti. Sir H. Stewart was despatched 
4 on his celebrated march through the desert to m: 
a Metemmeh. 

On the 17th of January, Sir Herbert Stewart, on 
his way to the Abu Klea Wells, defeated a strong 
Se force of 10,000 Arabs, collected from Berber, Metem- 
meh, and Omdurman. Unfortunately, our losses 
. were 65 non-commissioned officers and men killed, 
and 85 wounded, as well as nine officers killed, among 
j whom was Colonel Burnaby. After his brilliant victory, 

Stewart pushed on, and at Gubat, on the 19th, he 
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encountered a still stronger force of the enemy, who 
were here some 18,000 strong. A desperate battle 
; ensued, and the Arabs were ultimately defeated with 
. great slaughter; but Stewart himself was mortally 
wounded, and Mr. Cameron of the Standard, and 

Mr. Herbert of the Worning Post, were killed. > 

Sir Charles Wilson, who now succeeded to the 

command of the desert column, made a reconnaissance 

upon Metemmeh, but finding the place too strong for 

attack, he embarked with three officers and twenty 

men on the 24th of January in two of Gordon’s 
steamers which had come down the Nile. The men 

on the steamers brought this message from Gordon : 

“All right at Khartoum. Can hold out for years.” 

In explanation of this singular message, which 

‘ was dated the 29th of December, when Gordon was 
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rapidly nearing the end of his provisions, Mr. Hake 
states that it was written for the enemy, and that its 


SIR H. STEWAR'I’S CONFLICT AT ABU KLEA, 


true meaning was that Gordon had come to his last 
biscuit. The world did not know this, but the 
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Governor’s friends were most apprehensive of his Be 


safety. 


A messenger from Khartoum brought to the Com- 


mander-in-Chief a confidential despatch from Gordon, — F 


dated the 14th of December, to the following effect :— 
“We are besieged on three sides, Omdurman, 


Halfiyeh, and Hoggi Ali. Fighting goes on day and — 


night. Enemy cannot take us except by starving us 
out. Do not scatter your troops. Enemy are num- 
erous. Bring plenty of troops if you can. We still 


hold Omdurman on the left bank and the’Fort on the © 7 


right bank. 


“The Mahdi’s people have thrown up earthworks <4 


within rifle-shot of Omdurman. The Mahdi lives out 
of gun shot. 


“ About four weeks ago the Mahdi’s people attacked 


Omdurman, and disabled one steamer. We disabled 
one of the Mahdi’s guns. 

“Three days after, fighting was renewed on the 
south, and rebels were again driven back. = 

“Saleb Bay and Slatin Bey are chained in Mahdi’s 
camp. 

“Our troops in Khartoum are suffering from lack 


of provisions. Food we still have is little; some 


grain and biscuit. 

“We want you to come quickly. You should come 
by Metemmeh or Berber. Make by these two roads. 
Do not leave Berber in your rear. Keep enemy in 
your front, and when you have taken Berber send me 
word from Berber, 
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spread abroad. 
“In Khartoum there are no butter or dates, and 
little meat. All food is very dear.” 

Wilson made a desperate effort to reach Khartoum 
in time, but was just two days too late. On the 28th 
of January, he and his companions drew near the 
city, but they were received by a tremendous fire, and ‘3 
the Mahdi’s flag on the citadel showed that the place 
had fallen. Nothing could be heard decisively about : 
Gordon, and Wilson was compelled to return. Lieut. v 


Stuart-Wortley, in reporting these untoward events 
_ to Lord Wolseley, wrote :—“We could not land under 
_, such opposition, so turned round and ran down 


stream. No flags flying from Government House in 
- Khartoum, and the house appeared wrecked. Only 
one man killed and five wounded in steamers. On 
the 31st of January, the steamer on which were Sir 
C. Wilson and all his party was wrecked about four 
miles above enemy’s position below bottom of Shab- 
luka Cataract. The other steamer had been previ- 
ously wrecked on the 29th of January. We reached 
Gubat in small boats at 2 P.M.,the same day. Fall 
of Khartoum on the 26th of January, he reports to be 
without doubt; but fate of Gordon uncertain, as 
reports are conflicting, but general opinion is he is 
killed, but no preponderance of evidence either way. 
Some say he is shut up in church at Khartoum with 
some Greeks. Fall of Khartoum has determined 
' Shukriyeh tribes to join the Mahdi, so east bank of 
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Nile as well as left bank is hostile to us. The fear of 
the English is great among the natives. General Earle’s © 


advance awaited with anxiety by them. «Natives say 
Mahdi was very hard pressed for supplies at Omdur- 
man. It is said by natives that he will have great 
difficulty in persuading his Emirs to attack us. 
Messenger from the Mahdi reached Sir C. Wilson 
when in steamer on the 29th of January, telling him 
Gordon had adopted Mahdi uniform, and calling upon 
us to surrender ; that he would not write again, but if 
we did not become Mohammedans he would wipe us 
off the face of the earth. It is said that Faragh 
Pasha treacherously made terms with Mahdi, and 
opened the gates of the city to Mahdi’s troops.” 

The rescue of Sir Charles Wilson from the rocks 
on which his vessel was struck was gallantly accom- 
plished by Lord Charles Beresford. It was said by 
some that if Wilson had hastened his movements, 
and advanced more quickly from Metemmeh, he 
might have reached Khartoum on the evening of the 
25th. Sir H.W. Gordon, however—Gordon’s own 


brother—has completely absolved him from blame in 


this matter, and shown that he did all that it was 
possible to do under the circumstances. 

With regard to the second branch of the Relief 
Force—that under the command of General Earle—it 
broke off from the main force to open the way to 
Berber. On the oth of February, 1885, it reached 
Dulka Island, about 70 miles from Merawi. Next 
morning it proceeded to attack the enemy’s position. 
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The Black Watch, conateameese by Earle himself, | 


advanced over broken and difficult ground, and drove 
the enemy before them ; but just at the moment of 
victory, the General fell, on the summit of the ridge, 
at the head of his men. 

The rest of the story as touching the Relief Force 
is soon told. When Lord Wolseley had definitely 


ascertained that Khartoum had fallen, he telegraphed 


home for instructions. At first it was determined 


‘that Khartoum must be retaken at all costs > but 


other counsels prevailed in the end, and the General 
received orders to retire upon Korti. The force 
formerly commanded by General Earle also now 
retired under the command of Colonel Brackenbury ; 
and towards the end of May all the English forces 
were withdrawn within the Frontier of Upper Egypt. 

Slatin Pasha, in his thrilling narrative, Fzve and 
Sword tn the Soudan—published in February, 1896— 
amplified and corrected previous accounts of the fall 
of Khartoum and the death of Gordon. He did not 
conceal his strong opinion that if the British troops 
had appeared three days earlier, their mere appear- 
ance would have sufficed to save Gordon and Khar- 
toum. 

So much for the Expeditionary Force ; but we have 
still to describe the closing scene in the life of the 
distinguished hero it went out to succour. 


A FEW OF THE MAHDI’S SOLDIERS. 


“CHAPTER X. 
THE FINAL TRAGEDY. A ; 


HE marvellous defence of Khartoum for nearly 
twelve months, was—as was well observed at 
the time—in every way worthy of the man who 
was not only successful in almost everything 

he undertook, but who made the simplest tasks 
appear honourable by the noble manner in which he 
carried them out. But the end came at last; 
treachery triumphed, and the hero perished. 

It was to be expected, perhaps, that the most 
conflicting stories would be set afloat concerning 
Khartoum and its brave defender. One report said 
that he was killed fighting to the last, another that he 
was still alive, surrounded by a few faithful Soudan- 
ese. Then details were given of a desperate struggle 


oe . 
and a general massacre, and these again were suc- 
152 


. ec pended by a report fae by a follower of the Mahdi 


hands and had assumed his master’s uniform. Dates 


fe forth—Khartoum had fallen through the treachery 
__ of Faragh Pasha, commander of the Soudanese troops. 


“THE FINAL TRAGEDY. 


to Sir Charles Wilson, that Gordon was in his master's 


_and incidents were hopelessly intermingled, but from 
the general confusion one fact at least stood clearly 


Gordon was a great reader of character, and had 


always mistrusted Faragh; yet he had spared him 


when condemned to death for treason, and, as he 


never did things by halves, even in forgiving his 


enemies, he took the traitor into his confidence again. 


_ There is now no doubt that his confidence was 


abused, and that Faragh made terms with the Mahdi, 
and received the promise of a price for Khartoum. 
On the 13th of February, 1885, General Brackenbury 
received a despatch conveying the news that Gordon 
was certainly dead. The Mudir of Dongola was 
also compelled against his will to believe in the fall 


of Khartoum. <A native of Wady Halfa brought a — 


detailed account of the catastrophe to the leader of 
the Relief Force. He stated that Faragh Pasha, who 
wos before suspected of treacherously communicating 
with the Mahdi, had opened the gates in the south 
wall to the Niam1 men belonging to the great slave 
tribe, who were besieging that side. 

Many of the details given as to the manner of 
Gordon’s death were incorrect ; but a despatch dated 
the 12th of February, and forwarded by a corres- 
pondent at Abu Kru, gave a fuller and more accurate 
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account of the melancholy circumstances attending 
the fall of Khartoum, and the death of Gordon. 


a This despatch, which was all too soon confirmed by 
| Lord Wolseley himself, ran as follows:—‘General 
‘. . Gordon’s trusted messenger, George, a well-known ~ 
r Khartoum Greek merchant, who for months past has 
been entrusted with all letters passing from or to the 
besieged, and who has been living on board one of 
. the steamers sent here, states that nearly all the 
Es S natives’ stories agree that General Gordon—on 


hearing that he was betrayed—made a rush for the 
magazine in the Catholic mission. Finding that the 
enemy were actually in possession of that building by 
the treachery of Faragh, General Gordon returned 
to Government House, and was killed while trying to 
“s re-enter it. Some say that he was shot, others that 
J he was stabbed. The Mahdi’s people were admitted 
; to Khartoum at ten o’clock on the night of the 26th of 
January. George adds that the rebels massacred all the 
white people, men, women, and children, throwing the 
bodies into the Nile, many of which corpses he and 
others saw while with Sir Charles Wilson’s party. 
The families of all the men on board General 
Gordon’s steamers were also murdered. General 
Gordon clearly anticipated his fate, for he wrote a 
number of farewell letters during the month of 
January. These were sent off in a mail-bag.on board 
the steamer, and given to George, who handed them 
over to Sir Charles Wilson on the 21st of January. 
Among the letters were one for his sister, and others for 
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his brother, for Captain Brocklehurst, Lord Wolseley, 
and Sir Charles Wilson. There were also six com- 


_ plete monthly diaries of the siege of Khartoum, 


narrating all the events that had taken place since — 
Colonel Stewart had left him. In his letter to Sir 
Charles Wilson, General Gordon wrote that he hoped, 
by God’s will, the English would arrive in time to 
save him and others, but feared they would be too 
late; that he knew he was being betrayed, but was 
powerless to prevent it. His information was that 
Khartoum was to be surrendered on the 19th of January 
tothe Mahdi. He could get away if he wished to run; 
but refused to go, and would remain to the last. As 
he would not permit himself to be taken prisoner, 
there was nothing left but death. Khasen-el-Nous, 
the commandant with the steamers here, who has 
proved so loyal throughout, states that even had the 
English got to Khartoum a month earlier, they would 
have been too late to save Gordon, for the two 
traitors had committed themselves, and would never 
have awaited our arrival, as they feared that General 
Gordon would punish them. The people of Khartoum 
had despaired of ever seeing English soldiers, and tried 
to make the best terms they could. After the battle 
of Abu Klea, the Mahdi, no doubt, promised much.” 
Really authentic accounts of the death of Gordon 
now agree that he was slain at the top of the outer 
steps of the Governor’s palace, either as he was going 
forth from the palace or endeavouring to re-enter it. 
Slatin Pasha—who is perhaps the only person living 
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capable of giving conclusive and trustworthy evidence 
touching aie death —corroborates this. He 
thinks that Gordon may have been taken by surprise 


at the attack made before daybreak on the 26th of — a 


January, 1885, but it is clear that he was killed on the 
steps of the Governor’s palace. The hero’s head, borne 
by three black soldiers, who were followed by a weeping 
crowd, was afterwards carried in triumph to Slatin. 
The terrible events at Khartoum, when they became 
known in England, sent a thrill of horror and indig- 
nation throughout the country, and the Government 
was severely condemned in many quarters for its 
procrastination. Mr. Gladstone, however, who was 
strongly moved by Gordon’s death, rose to the situa- 
tion, and announced that it was necessary to overthrow 
the Mahdi at Khartoum, to renew operations against 
Osman Digna, and to construct a railway from Suakin - 
to Berber, with a view to a campaign in the autumn. 
A Royal proclamation was issued calling out the 
Reseryes. Sir Stafford Northcote initiated a debate 
on the Soudan question with a motion affirming that 
the risks and sacrifices which the Government appeared 
to be ready to encounter, could only be justified by 
a distinct recognition of our responsibility for Egypt, 
and those portions of the Soudan which are necessary 
to its security. Mr. John Morley introduced an 
amendment to the motion, waiving any judgment on 
the policy of the Ministry, but expressing regret at its 
decision to continue the conflict with the Mahdi. Mr. 
Gladstone skilfully dealt with both motion and 
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_ against the Government, but in the Commons, the 
_. Government obtained a majority of 14, the votes 
being 302 to 288; yet many of those who supported 
the Government had previously voted for Mr. Morley’s 
amendment, which was rejected. At a later stage, 
the Premier stated that no further operations would 
be undertaken either on the Nile or near Suakin, and 
that General Graham’s campaign was to be aban- 
doned, as well as the construction of the new railway. 

Gordon was dead, and little good was to be obtained 
by endeavouring to avenge his death, as though that 
would wipe out our great loss, or remedy the evils of 
procrastination into which we had been led. Mr. 
Gladstone was almost universally blamed for the 
delay, but a calmer judgment will show that the chief 
responsibility for the blame should be laid elsewhere. 
There is no doubt that the information upon which 
the English War Office and the Foreign Office had 
to act was of a most conflicting character, and any 
Government—whether Conservative or Liberal— 
might easily have mis-read it. This fact should be 
remembered by those who condemn severely, and 
without thought, honourable men like Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Granville, and the Duke of Devonshire, who 
would have been only too eager to save Gordon, had 
4 they known of his imminent peril. 

The death of Gordon called forth universal lament- 
ations. He was the great hero of the age, loved and 
admired by all. The leading men of every nation of 
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civilised Europe mourned for him as they would for 
one of their own illustrious compatriots. He belonged _ 
not to the English race alone, but to all humanity. 
There are few names in history with which so many 
striking achievements are associated ; and as he was 
but fifty-two years of age when he died, in all proba- 
bility there was still a long period of noble service 
before him. It is known that the King of the Belgians 
intended to make him King of the Congo, and to give 
his genius full play in the task of laying the founda- 


tions of civilisation in that vast region. No one else 
could have done such work as this, for no other 
European ever possessed such magical influence over 
the natives of Africa. But all such speculations are 


4 | now fruitless. The hero is dead, and we know that 
2 he had no fear of the last enemy of mankind. He 
a could meet death heroically, and in the spirit which 


prompted these words—some of the last which he 
penned to his sister :—“ Any one whom God gives to 
be much in union with Him cannot even suffer a pang 
at death, for what is death to a believer?” 
Professor Jebb wrote a singularly happy Greek 
epitaph upon Gordon, of which the following is a 
translation :—‘“ Leaving a perpetual remembrance, 
thou art gone ; in thy death thou wert even such as in 
thy life, wealth to the poor, hope to the desponding, 
support to the weak. Thou couldst meet desperate 
troubles with a spirit that knew not despair, and 
breathe might into the trembling. 

“The Lord of China owes thee thanks for thy 
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_ been cast down. 
c “And where the hill 
unites the divided 
strength of his streams, 
a city saw thee long-suf- 
fering. A multitude 
dwelt therein, but thine 
alone was the valour that 
guarded it through all 
that year, when by day 
and by night thou didst 
keep watch against the 
host of the Arabians, 
who went around it to 
devour it with spears, 
thirsting for blood. 
“Thy death was not 
wrought by the God of 
War, but by the frailties 
of thy friends. For thy 
country and for all men 
God blessed the work 
of thy hand. Hail, stain- 
less warrior! hail, thrice 
victorious hero! Thou Z Ei 
livest, and shalt teach STATUE ERECTED TO GORDON IN 
rrerimes Pe tes det TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
the counsel of the Everlasting Father.” 
The character of Gordon has elicited admiration 
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from men of all climes, and of all ranks and condi- ‘f 
tions of life. One of the most remarkable tributes to 
his magnetic force was that paid by the negro boy 
Capsune, whom the General rescued from the slave- 
dealers in 1879. He asked the lady who had charge 
of him whether she was quite sure that Gordon Pasha 
still kept his blue eyes, and did she think he could 
“see all through me now?” Another day he said he 
~ was “quite sure Gordon Pasha could see quite well 
in the dark, because he had the light inside him.” 

One who knew Gordon well, justly said that it was 


necessary to know him personally to understand him; _ 


_ for he was so unique, so utterly unlike any one else, 
that a close friendship was necessary to comprehend 
fully the greatness and goodness of heart that moved 
all his actions, even the smallest. 

Of course the hero of Khartoum was not a perfect 
man. He had much to contend with in his own 
nature, for he was peculiarly one of those in whom 
the human and Divine elements war against each 
other strongly. But in contending against the flesh, 
as his sister remarked, “ the indwelling of God enabled 
him to sustain that conflict which ended only in the 
death of that flesh. Now the real man is with his 
much-loved God.” If there was dross in Gordon’s 
character, it was less than in that of most men. As 
for the Bible, it was his constant companion, and his 
most reverent study. Armed with its consolations, 
he got very near to Heaven, while as yet the body 
chained him to Earth. 
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I ‘POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOoKs 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PRIZES AND LIBRARIES. 


5s. each. 


IN THE 
MAHDI’S GRASP. 


BY 
G. M. FENN. 
With Six Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 


Large Crown 8vo. 416 pages. Cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 5s. each. 


A bright and healthy story for boys; full of 
Incident and adventure in the Soudan, 


: __ From “In the Mahdi's Grasp.” 

 Sappers and Miners; or, The Flood Beneath 
the Sea. By Geo. Manville Fenn. Illustrated. Large eeore 8vo. 

Ss 320 pages. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 5s. 

= Describes Gwyn Pendarve and Joe Jollivet’s Adventures in an old Cornish Mine, 

_ Full of interest for elder boys. 


Cormorant Crag: A Tale of the Smuggling 
Days. By Geo. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. 


Large Crown 8vo. 416 pages. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 5s. 


Im Honour’s Cause: A Tale of the Days of George 
the First. By Geo. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 5s. 
‘ Well written, and thoroughly interesting.” —Westminster Gazette, 


Steve Young; or, The Voyage of the ‘“ Hvalross” 
to the Icy Seas. By Geo. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by W. Rainey, 


R.I. Large Crown 8vo. 416 pages. Cloth boards, gilt edges. §s. 
“ A stirring book of adventure with many thrilling passages."—Liverpool Mercury. ] 2 
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3s. 6d. each, 
The Awakening of Helen 


Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth 
Boards. 3s. 6d. . 


The Three - Cornered 
House. By the Author of ‘ Every- 
body’s Friend,” ‘ Duff Darlington,” 
etc. Twelve Illustrations. Large Crown 
8vo. Cloth boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 


drink and gambling are depicted. 
Casque and Cowl: A Tale 


Cotton Walker, Author of ‘* The Lily 

ee and Rose,” etc. 364 pages. Four Illus- 

From “The Awakening of Helena trations. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth 
Thorpe. ’ boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 


Jungle and Stream, or, The Adventures of Two 
Boysin Siam. By Geo. Manville Fenn. Four Illustrations by Harold 
Piffard. Large Crown 8vo. 416 pages. Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. 


"A very fine story for boys. In it we have set forth, with amplitude of detail, the 
thrilling adventures of two boys in Siam."”—St. James’ Gazette. 


A Lady of High Degree. By Jennie Chappell. Large 
Crown 8vo. 320 pages. Illustrated. Cloth boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 
A pretty story of twin sisters, one surrounded by refinement and wealth, the other 


living in respectable poverty. The value of true nobility of character and a firm trust in 
God's over-ruling providence, permeate this well-told tale. 


The Missing Million: A Tale of Adventure in 
Search of a Million Pounds. By E. Harcourt Burrage. Large 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. a= 

Six Stories by Pansy. 
Imperial 8vo. 390 pages. Fully 
Illustrated and well bound in cloth, 
with attractive coloured design on 
cover. Six complete Stories in 
each Vol. Vols. I, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
3s. 6d. each. 

In attractive, cheap, and permanent form the 
stories of this celebrated American Authoress 


are here offered to the public. Welcome presents 
for Girls. 


Pilgrim’s Progress 
(The). By John Bunyan. _ Illus- 
trated with 55 Full-page and other 
Engravings, drawn by Frederick 
Barnard, J. D. Linton, W. Small; 
and engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 
Crown 4to. Cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 
(Gilt edges, 5s.) 

The Story of the Bible. O&O 
Arranged in simple style for Young From *‘ Casque and Cowl, 
People. One Hundred Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Clothextra. 3s. 6d. 
(Gilt edges, bevelled boards, 4s. 6d.) 


“We have nothing but praise for the exquisite simplicity of the style of this version 
of Bible narrative and history."—Literary World. ee! : 


Thorpe. By E. Rentoul Esler, 
Author of ‘* A Maid of the Manse,” etc. 
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A brightly-written story, in which the evils of — 


of the French Reformation. By F.M., — 


- = . ‘ . 2s. 6d. 7 each. 


-Following Jesus: A Bible 
Picture Book for the Young. Size 
13% X ro inches. Contains 12 large 
and beautifully coloured Oldand New 
Testament Scenes, with appropriate 
letterpress by D. J. D., Author of 
‘Bible Pictures and Stories,” etc. 
Handsome coloured cover, paper 
boards with cloth back. as. 6d. 
A charming gift-book for young children. 


Brought to Jesus: A Bible 
Picture Book for Little Readers. 
Containing Twelve large New Testa- 

ment Scenes, printed in colours, 
him icl ti : with appropriate letterpress by Mrs, 

: ; “ G. E. Morton. Size, 134 by roinches. 

Eee Handsome coloured boards with 
=e cloth back. as. 6d. 

Light for Little Footsteps; or, Bible Stories Illus- 

: trated. By the Author of ‘‘A Ride to Picture Land," etc. Size, 
134 by roinches. With beautiful coloured Cover and Frontispiece. 
Full of Pictures. 2s. 6d. 

Our Rulers: From William the Conqueror to Edward 
VII. By J. Alexander. Foolscap 4to. Cloth gilt. 60 beautiful 
illustrations. Attractively bound. 2s. 6d. 

A Trip to Many Lands. By W. J. Forster, Author 
of ‘Uncle Zeph and his Yarns,” etc. With Twenty-six Full-page 
Pictures. 4to. Cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. _ 

Bible Pictures and Stories. Old and New Testa- 
ment. In one Volume. Bound in handsome cloth covers, with 
Eighty-nine Full-page Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 2s. 6d. 

Story of Jesus. For Little Children. By Mrs. G. E. 
Morton, Author of ‘‘ Brought to Jesus," etc. Many Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 

Victoria: Her Lifeand Reign. By 
Alfred E. Knight. New Edition. Large 
Crown 8vo. 320 pages. Cloth extra, 
2s. 6d.; fancy cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Castleton’s ‘‘Prep.” By 
Charlotte Murray, Author of ‘‘ Through 
Grey to Gold,’’etc. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

Through Grey to Gold. By 
Charlotte Murray, Author of ‘‘ Muriel 
Malone,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

Muriel Malone ; or From Door 

to Door. By Charlotte Murray, 

Author of ‘‘ Wardlaugh," etc. Illus. 

trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The success of the Author's story, ‘‘Wardlaugh,” 
has led to these helpful Christian books being pub- 
lished. The character-sketching is good, and the 
interest well maintained from start to finish. 
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THE “RED MOUN 
Crown 8vo. 320 pages. Illustrated. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


fee Bound; or, The Anticosti 
Crusoes. By Edward Roper, F-R.G-S., 
Author of ‘‘ By Track and Trail through 
Canada.” Eight Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The adventures, perils, and experiences of some 
shipwrecked persons on this ice-bound island are 
graphically described, the book affording capital 
reading and much information on the natural and 
physical conditions of life in this northern region. 


On Winding Waters: A Tale 
of Adventure and Peril. By William 
Murray Graydon, Author of ‘The 
Fighting Lads of Devon,’’ etc. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 


2s. 6d. 

A summer canoeing trip on a North American 
«reek ; describing, in the form of an exciting tale, the 
mishaps, perils and adventures of a party of students 
who spent their holiday on winding waters. 


Burtons of Burdale (The). By y Jghe W. Kneeshaw 


Author of '' Norcliffe Court,” etc. Illustrate Crown 8vo. 


Grand Chaco (The): A Boy’s Adventures in an un- 
known Land. By G. Manville Fenn. 


‘'Mr, Fenn has lost none of his imaginative power, and the boating adventures of 
» ‘his boy heroes in South America leave nothing to be desired. Need Sheceaei 


First in the Field: A Story of New South Wales. By 
G. Manville Fenn. 4 


Loyal: A Story of the Mercantile Marine. By Arthas 
Collard. Illustrated. 


Two Henriettas (The). By Emma Marshall, | Anthor 
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of  Eaglehurst Towers,” etc. 


Adventures of Don Lavington (The). By Gq 
Manville Fenn. Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 


Crystal Hunters (The): A Boy’s Adventures in thal 
Be iener nage By G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated. Large Crown 8v0. 
oth extra 


Norcliffe Court. By John W. Kneeshaw, Auth 
‘‘ A Black Shadow,” “ har ola to Dawn," etc. pene of 


By Sea-Shore, Wood, and Moorland: Peeps 
at Nature. By Edward Step, Author of ‘‘ Plant Life,” etc. 3 


Eagle Cliff (The): A Tale of the Western Isles. By : 
. M. Ballantyne, Author of ‘Fighting the Flames," etc. s 
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England's Navy: Stories of its Ships and its Services. 
ith a Glance at some Navies of the Ancient World. By F. M. 
-Holmes, Author of ‘‘Great Works by Great Men,” etc. 


Green Mountain Boys (The): A Story of the 
American War of Independence. By Eliza F. Pollard. 


Great Works by Great Men: The Story of 
Famous Engineers and their Triumphs. By F. M. Holmes. 


Lady of the Forest (The). By L. T. Meade, 


Author of ‘‘Scamp and I,”’ ‘‘ Sweet Nancy,"’ etc. 


Lion City of Africa (The): A Story of Adventure. 
By Willis Boyd Allen, Author of ‘The Red Mountain of Alaska," etc. 


Mark Seaworth: A Tale of the Indian Archipelago. 
By W. H. G. Kingston, Author of ‘‘ Manco, the Peruvian Chief." 


Manco, The Peruvian Chief. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. New Edition. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 


Roger the Ranger: A Story of Border Life among 
the Indians. By Eliza F. Pollard, Author of ‘*‘ Not Wanted," etc. 


Red Mountain of Alaska (The). By Willis Boyd 


Allen, Author of ‘‘ Pine Cones,"’ ‘* The Northern Cross,” etc. 


True unto Death: A Story of Russian Life and the 
Crimean War. By Eliza F. Pollard, Author of ‘‘ Roger the Ranger." 


White Dove of Amritzir (The): A Romance of 
Anglo-Indian Life. By Eliza F. Pollard. 


2s. each. 
THE HOME LIBRARY. 


Crown 8v0. 320 pages. Handsome Cloth Covers. Illustrations. 2s. each. 


Aveline’s Inheritance. B 
dence Chappell. Illustrated. Clo 
oards. . 

In bright vivacious style the author narrates 
how a fortune passed from one to another until it 
reached the rightful heir. Aveline, the heroine, isa 
vigorous Christian character, and how she nobly 
uses her inheritance for the benefit of her less fortu- 
nate brother forms a fitting conclusion to a stimu- 
lating and healthy book. 


Around the Fire: Yule-tide 
Stories. By M. S. Haycraft. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

The Spanish Maiden: A 
Story of Brazil. By Emma E. Horni- 
brook. ; 

Grace Ashleigh; or, His 
Ways are Best. By Mary D. R. 
Boyd. 320 pages. Eight illustrations. 
The story of a consecrated life and earnest en- 


deavour to glorify God in the midst of opposition 
and difficulty. 


Fortune’s Wheel. By Eliza F. Pollard. 


An interesting story of South African life, and of evil overcome by good. 


Martyr of Kolin (The): The Story of the Bohemian 
Persecution. By H. O. Ward. 


“Conveys a strong impression of reality, and is eminently fitted to foster a love 
for religious liberty, more especially in the young.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


A Village Story. By Mrs. G.E. Morton. Author of 
“The Story of Jesus,’ ‘tA Trio of Cousins," “* Foreshadowed,” etc. 


A book of more than ordinary interest. Deeply spiritual in tone: A valuable con- 
tribution to the literature suited for Sunday School Prizes and Libraries. 


Clouds that Pass. By E. Gertrude Hart. 
Child of Genius (A). By Lily Watson. 
Wardlaugh; or, Workers To- 


gether. By Charlotte Murray. 


A story of earnest Christian work in a Scottish 
village. Bright and helpful. 


Out of the Deep. By E. 


Harcourt Burrage. 


Miss Elizabeth’s Niece. \\© 
By M. S. Haycraft. ay 


More Precious than Gold. 
By Jennie Chappell. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 
By Mrs. Craik. New Edition. 540 
pages. 

Ben-Hur. By L. Wallace. 
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| Better Part (The). By Annie S. Swan. 


_ Bunch of Cherries (A). By J. W. Kirton. 
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Cousin Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “‘ Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” etc. 


Dr. Cross ; or, Tried and True. By Ruth Sterling. 


Dorothy’s Training ; or, Wild-Flower or Weed? 
By Jennie Chappell. 


Gerard Mastyn ; or, The Son of a 
Genius. By E. Harcourt Burrage. 


Honor: a Nineteenth Century Heroine. 
By E. M. Alford. 


Her Saddest Blessing. By Jennie 
Chappell. 


John: A Tale of the Messiah. By K. 


Pearson Woods. 


Living It Down. By Laura M. Lane. 

Morning Dew-Drops. By Clara Lucas Balfour. 

Mark Desborough’s Vow. By Annie S. Swan. 

Mick Tracy, the Irish Scripture Reader. By the Author 
of ‘Tim Doolan, the Irish Emigrant.” 

Naomi; or, The Last Daysof Jerusalem. By Mrs. Webb. 


Pilgrim’s Progress (The). By 
John Bunyan. 416pages. 47 Illustrations. 


Petre! Darcy; or, In Honour 
Bound. By T. Corrie. 


Strait Gate (The). By AnnieS. 
Swan. 


Polar Eden (A): or, The Goal of 
the ‘‘ Dauntless.” By Charles R. Kenyon, 
Author of ‘‘The Young Ranchman,”’ etc. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 


Without a Thought ; or, Dora’s 
Discipline. By Jennie Chappell. 


Nearly 400,000 of these volumes have already been sold. 
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Bible Light for Little Pil- 
grims. A Coloured Scripture Picture Roll, . 
containing Twelve beautifully Coloured 
Old and New Testament Scenes, with 
appropriate texts. Varnished cover, 


printed in ten colours, Mounted on roller 
for hanging. 2s. - 2 


Bible Picture Rolf. Contain- 
ing a large Engraving of a Scripture 
Subject, with letterpress for each day in 
the month. Mounted on roller. 2s. 


The Friends of Jesus. Illus- 
trated Sketches for the Young, of the 
Twelve Apostles, the Family at Bethany, 
and other of the earthly friends of the 

=a Saviour. Small 4to. Cloth extra. 2s. 

Domestic Pets: Their Habits and Treatment. Anec- 

dotal and Descriptive. Full of Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. Cloth extra. 2s 


Is. 6d. each. 


NEW SERIES OF MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Cloth extra. Fully Illustrated. 1s. 6d. each. 


James Chalmers, Missionary and Explorer 
of Raratonga and New Guinea. By William Robson. New Edition, 


brought up-to-date by Frank B. Broad, of the London Missionary 
Society. 


Griffith John, Founder of the Hankow Mis- 
sion, Central China. By William Robson. New Edition, brought 
up-to-date by Frank B. Broad. 


Amid Greenland Snows; or, The Early, gp 
History of Arctic Missions. y 
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Captain Allen Gardiner: Sailor and Saint. By 
Jesse Page, Author of * Japan, its People and Missions,”’ etc. 
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pity: Mission. By Rev. J. B. Myers, Author of “‘ William Carey,’ etc. 
David Brainerd, the Apostle to the North 
___ American Indians. By Jesse Page. 
Japan: Its People and Missions. By Jesse Page. 
JYohn Williams, the Martyr Missionary of 
Polynesia. By Rev. James J. Ellis. 
. James Calvert; or, From Dark to Dawn in Fiji. By 
> ° ernon., 


_ Lady Missionaries in Foreign Lands. By 
* Mrs. E. R. Pitman, Author of *' Vestina’s Martyrdom,” etc. 


_ Madagascar: Its Missionaries and Martyrs. 
3 By William J. Townsend, Author of ‘‘ Robert Morrison," etc. 


Missionary Heroines in Eastern Lands. By 
Mrs. E. R. Pitman, Author of ‘* Lady Missionariesin Foreign Lands.” 


_ Robert Moffat, the Missionary Hero of 

— Kuruman, By David J. Deane. 

Robert Morrison, the Pioneer of Chinese 
Missions. By William John Townsend, General Secretary of the 
Methodist New Connexion Missionary Society. 

Samuel Crowther, the Slave Boy who 
became Bishop of the Niger. By Jesse Page. 

Thomas J. Comber, Missionary Pioneer to 
the Congo. By Rev. J. B. Myers, Association Secretary, Baptist 
Missionary Society. 


‘ From Kafir Kraal to the Pulpit: The Story of 


Tiyo Soga, first ordained preacher of the Kafir Race. 


William Carey, the Shoemaker who became 
the Father and Founder of Modern Missions. By Rev. J. B. 
Myers. 


NEW POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 
Crown 810. 160 pages. Maps and Illustrations. Cloth extra. 1s. 6d. each. 


_ Dwight L. Moody: The Life-work of a Modern Evan- 
‘ gelist. By Rev. J. H. Batt. 


Noble Work by Noble Women: Sketches of the 

: lives of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lady Henry Somerset, Miss. 

7 Robitson, Mrs. Fawcett, and Mrs. Gladstone. By Jennie Chappell, 
Autho; of ‘* Four Noble Women,” etc. 


Four Noble Women and their Work: Sketches 
of the Life and Work of Frances Willard, Agnes Weston, Sister Dora, 
and Caiherine Booth. By Jennie Chappell. 


Canal Boy who became President (The). 
By Fredaic T.Gammon. Twelfth Edition.- Thirty-fourth Thousand. 


David Livingstone: His Labours and His Legacy. 
By Arthu: Montefiore-Brice, F.R.G.S. 
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Is. Gd. each. any ieee 


' Florence Nightingale, 
the Wounded Soldier’s Friend. By 
Eliza F. Pollard. ' 


four Heroes of India: 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Havelock, 
Lawrence. By F. M. Holmes. 

Fridtjof Nansen: His Life 
and Explorations. By J. Arthur 
Bain. 

General Gordon, the 
Christian Soldier and Hero. By 
G. Barnett Smith. 

Gladstone (W. E.): Eng- 
land’s Great Commoner. By Walter 
Jerrold. With Portrait and Thirty- 
eight other Illustrations. ; 

Heroes and Heroines of a ichtineala™ 
the Scottish Covenanters. By J. From “Flown ee 
Meldrum Dryerre, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 


John Knox and the Scottish Reformation. 
By G. Barnett Smith. 


Michael Faraday, Man of Science. By Walter 
Jerrold. 

Philip Melancthon, the Wittemberg Pro- 
fessor and Theologian of the Reformation. By David J. Deane, 
Author of ** Two Noble Lives,”’ etc. 

Sir Richard Tangye (‘One and All”). An Auto- 
biography. With Twenty-one Original Illustrations by Frank Hewitt. 
(192 pages.) 

Sir John Franklin and the Romance of the 
North-West Passage. By G. Barnett Smith. 


Stanley (Henry M.), the African Explorer. 
G.S 


By Arthur Montefiore-Brice, F.R.G.S. 
Spurgeon (C. H.): His Life and Ministry. By Jesse 
P 


age. ; 

Two Noble Lives: JOHN WICLIFFE, the Morning 
Star of the Reformation; and MARTIN LUTHER, the Reformer. 
By David J. Deane. (208 pages.) 


William Tyndale, the Translator of the 
English Bible. By G. Barnett Smith. 


Alexander Maclaren: The Man and His 


Message. A Character Sketch. By John E. Carlile, Author of 
‘The Royal Life.” 1s. 6d. net. 


Joseph Parker, D.D.: His Life and Minisry. By 


eae Dawson. Crown 8vo, 160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth boards. 
1s. 6d. net. 


General Booth: The Man and His Work.’ By Jesse 
Page. Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth board. 1s. 6d. met. 
Hugh P-’>e Hughes. By Rev. J. Gregady Mantle. 
160 pa; s. Illustrated. «Cloth boards. 1s, 6d. met. — | 
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Reo Is. Gd. each. 
_ HE “WORLD'S WONDER” SERIES. 


A Sevies of Popular Books treating of the present-day wonders of Science 
and Art. Well written, printed on good paper, and fully Illustrated. Crown 
8v0. 160 pages. Handsome Cloth Covers. 1s. 6d. each. 


Surgeons and their Won- 
derful Discoveries: Storiesof Triumphs 
in Surgical Skill, and for theassuagement 
of Human Suffering. By F.M. Holmes, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lifeboat,” etc. 

The Lifeboat: Its History 
and Heroes. By F. M. Holmes, Author 
of ‘‘ Firemen and their Exploits,” etc. 

Firemen and their Ex- 
ploits : With some account of the Rise 
and Development of Fire Brigades, of 
various Appliances for saving life at 
fires, and for extinguishing the flames. 
By F.M. Holmes, Author of ‘‘ Engineers 
and their Triumphs.”’ 

Marvels of Ant Life. By 
W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.E.S., of the 
Prom!" Surceons and their Natural History Museum, South Ken- 

Wonderful Discoveries,” sington. 

The Romance of the Savings Banks. By 
By Arch. G. Bowie. 5 

The Romance of Glass-Making: A Sketch of 
the History of Ornamental Glass. By W. Gandy. 2 

The Romance of the Post Office : Its Inception 
and Wondrous Development. By Arch G. Bowie. 

Marvels of Metals. By F. M. Holmes. 

Miners and their Works Underground. By 
F. M. Holmes. 


[Continued on next page. 


From “Firemen and their Exploits.” 
It 


Astronomers and their Obsercdtion 


_ Electricians and their Marvels. 


pitts Mig ean ee ci) 


ee oF ‘the 


Jerrold. 


Lucy Taylor. With Preface by W. Thynne Lynn, B.A., F.R.A- 
Celebrated Mechanics and their Achiev 
_ ments. By F. M. Holmes. ‘ 
Chemists and their Wonders. ByF.M. Holmes. ‘ 
Engineers and their Triumphs. By F. it 


Holmes. 


Jerrold. 
Musicians and their Compositions. 
Griffiths. 


Naturalists and their Investigations. 
George Day, F.R.M.S. 


THE BRITISH BOYS’ LIBRARY. 


A New Series of 1s. 6d. Books for Boys. Illustrated. Crown 8vo0. 
Cloth extra. 


Heroes All! A Book of Brave 
Deeds for British Boys. Edited by 
C. D. Michael, Author of ‘‘ Deeds of 
Daring,”’ etc. 


Deeds of Daring ; or, Stories 
of Heroism in Every-day Life. Se- 
lected by C. D. Michael, Author of 
‘‘ Noble Deeds,” etc. 


The Thane of the Dean. — 
By Tom Bevan, Author of ‘White — 
Ivory and Black.”’ Br 


Noble Deeds: A Book of — 


Stories of Peril and Heroism. By 
Charles D. Michael. 


Armour Bright. By Lucy 


From “ Heroes All!" Taylor. 


The Old Red School House: A Story of the Back- 
woods. By Frances H. Wood. 


Ben: A Story of Life’s Byways. By Lydia Phillips, 
Author of ‘Frank Benes 2 < 
Major Brown ; or, Whether White or Black, a Man 
By Edith S. Davis. 
pee: Bell Buoy; or, The Story of a Mysterious Key. 
F. M. Holmes. 
Janke: z A Story of a Scapegrace. By E, M. Bryant. 


Hubert Ellerdale: A Tale of the Days of Wicliffe. 
By W. Oak Rhind. 


LS 2 ee ee ae ne eee, | 
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A New ‘Series of 1s. 6d. Books for Girls. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth extra. 4 


_ Lady of Greyham ( The) ; or, Low in a Low Place. 
By Emma E. Hornibrook. 


4 Gipsy Queen (The). By Emma Leslie. 
F/ E: Kathleen ; or, A Maiden’s Influence. By Julia Hack. 


_ Crystal Joyce: The Story of a Golden Life. By 
j Edward Garrett. 


_ Christabel’s Influence. By J. Goldsmith Cooper, 
3 Author of ‘' Nella.” 


Maid of the Storm (The): A Story of a Cornish 
Village. By Nellie Cornwall. 


Queen of the Isles. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 


_ 
*. 


Lf 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


Pleasures and Joys for 
Girls and Boys. By D. J. D., Author 
of ‘*Anecdotes of Animal Sagacity." 
With 8 coloured and 111 other Illustra- 
tions. Size 9 by 7 inches. Handsome 
coloured cover, paper boards and cloth 
back. 1s. 6d. 


Happy and Gay: Pictures 
and Stories for Every Day. By D.J.D., 
Author of ‘Stories of Animal Sagacity," 
etc. With 8 coloured and 97 other 
Illustrations. Size 9 by 7 inches. Hand- 
some coloured cover, paper boards with 
cloth backs. 1s. 6d. 


Anecdotes of Animals and 
Birds. By Uncle John. With 57 full- 
page and other Illustrations by Harrison 

Weir, etc. F’cap. 4to. 128 pages. Handsomely bound in paper 

boards, with Animal design in 10 colours, varnished. 1s. 6d. 


Stories of Animal Sagacity. By D. J.D. A 

companion volume to “Anecdotes of Animals." Numerous full-page 
Fe Illustrations. Handsomely bound in paper boards, with Animal 
subject printed in ro colours, varnished. 1s. 6d. 
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| 1s. Gd. each. 
ILLUSTRATED REWARD BOOKS. 
Crown 8v0. 160 pages. Cloth extra. Fully Illustrated. 1s. 6d. each. 


Mackley. 


S. Haycraft. 


A Late Repentance. By 
Hannah 3B. Mackenzie, Author of 
‘Crowned Victor,” etc. 

Will; or, ““That Boy from the 
Union.”” By L. Phillips, Author of 
‘Frank Burleigh,”’ etc. 

A Red Brick Cottage. By 
Lady Hope, Author of “His Handy- 
work,”’ etc. 


Shepherds and Sheep. By 


Measuring Eye,” etc. 
Our Phyllis. By M. S. Hay- 
craft, Author of ‘* Sister Royal,’ etc. 
Chrissie’s Endeavour. 
Three People. 
The Young Moose Hunters. By C. A. Stephens. 
Eaglehurst Towers. By Emma Marshall. 
A Measuring Eye. By E. Stuart-Langford, Author of 
‘*Miss Sophia’s Repentance,” etc. 

Aileen; or, “The Love of Christ Constraineth Us.” By 
Laura A. Barter, Author of ‘‘Harold; or, Two Died for Me.” . 
Duff Darlington ; or, ‘‘ An Unsuspected Genius.” By 

Evelyn Everett-Green. 
Everybody’s Friend ; or, Hilda Danvers’ Influence. 
By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
Fine Gold; or, Ravenswood 
Courtenay. By Emma Marshall, Author 
of '* Eaglehurst Towers,” etc. 


Hiram Golf’s Religion. By 
Geo. H. Hepworth, D.D. 

In Friendship’s Name: A 
Story for Boys. By L. Phillips, Author 
of ‘Frank Burleigh,” etc. 

Marchester Stories. By 
Rev. Charles Herbert. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 


Nella; or, Not MyOwn. By 


Jessie Goldsmith Cooper. 


The Legend of the Silver : 
Cup: Allegories for Children. By Rev,G. R DAR . = ee 
: “ H . ate t 
Critchley, B.A. (Small quarto.) com “Wiliae eta oy 


From ‘ Little Soldiers.” 


| By ‘¢ Pansy.” 


The Golden Doors. By M. 


Little Soldiers. By Kate L. — 


\ 


E. Stuart-Langford, Author or: “A © 


ILLUSTRATED REWARD BOOKS—(continued), 

_ Our Duty to Animals. By Mrs. C. Bray, Author of 
**Physiology for Schools,” etc. Intended to teach the young 

____kindness to animals. Cloth rs. 6d.; School Edition, 1s, 3d. 

mond and Bertha: A Story of True Nobility. 

“2 y L. Phillips, Author of ‘Frank Burleigh. 

_ fiose Capel’s Sacrifice ; or, A Mother's Love. By 
Mrs. Haycraft, Author of ‘‘ Like a Little Candle.” 

Satisfied. By Catherine M. Trowbridge. 

Ted’s Trust ; or, Aunt Elmerley’s Umbrella. By Jennie 

Chappell, Author of ‘* Who was the Culprit ?” etc. 


Tamsin Rosewarne and Her Burdens: A 
‘Mic Tale of Cornish Life. By Nellie Cornwall. 


1s. each. 
ONE SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 1s. each. 


All Play and No Work. 
By Harold Avery, Author of ‘The 
Triple Alliance,”’ etc. ; 

Bernard or Ben? By Jennie 
Chappell, Author of ‘ Raymond's 
Rival,” etc. 

Paul the Courageous. By 
Mabel Quiller-Couch, Author of ‘‘ Some 
Western Folk,’’ etc. 

Uncle Zephandhis Yarns. 
By W. J. Forster. 

Raymond’s Angel: A Story 
of Two Lives Laid Down. By Blanche 
Garvock. 

Lost in the Backwoods. 
By Edith C. Kenyon, Author of ‘‘ Brave 
Bertie,’’ etc. 


aa From “ All Play and No Work.” Roy's Sister a zs nei 
= Cola Monti; or, The Story of a Genius. By Mrs. 
ie Craik, Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

- Bessie Drew; or, The Odd Little Girl By Amy 
iy 2 Manifold. 

= Dumpy Dolly. By E. M. Waterworth, Author of 


Master Lionel,” ‘‘ Lady Betty’s Twins,’’ etc. 
A Venturesome Voyage. By F. Scarlet Potter, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Farm by the Wood,” etc. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 416 
pages. 47 Illustrations. 


Always Ha * or, The Story of Helen Keller. By 
Tene Chappe mo thor of ‘“‘ Ted’s Trust.” 
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1s. each. 
ONE SHILLING REWARD BOOKS—(continued). 


Birdie and Her Dog. By 
E. C. Phillips. 4 

Children of Cherryholme — 
(The). By M. S. Haycraft, Author 
of ‘Like a Little Candle,’’ Chine ~ 
Cabin,” etc. 

Farm by the Wood (The). 
By F. Scarlett Potter, Author of 
** Phil's Frolic,”’ etc. 


Frank Burleigh ; or, Chosen 
to bea Soldier. By L. Phillips. 


His Majesty’s Beggars. 
By Mary E. Ropes, Author of “ Bel’s 
Baby,”’ etc. 

Harold ; or, Two Died for Me. 
By Laura A. Barter. 


From “ Paul the Courageous.” Indian Life in the Great 
North-West. By Egerton R. Young, Missionary to the North 
American Indian tribes, North of Lake Winnipeg, Author of * By 
Canoe and Dog Train,’’ etc. 


Jack the Conqueror ; or, Difficulties Overcome. By 
the Author of “ Dick and his Donkey.” 


Jim’s Discovery ; or, On the Edge of a Desert. By 
T. M. Browne, Author of ‘t Dawson's Madge,”’ etc. 


Little Bunch’s Charge; or, True to Trust. By 


Nellie Cornwall, Author of ‘‘Tamsin Rosewarne,”’ etc. 


Little Woodman and his Dog Ccesar (The). 
By Mrs. Sherwood. 


\ 
Marjory ; or, What Would Jesus Do? By Laura A. 
Barter, Author of ‘‘ Harold; or, Two Died for Me.” 


Our Den. By E. M. Waterworth, Author of “ Master 
Lionel, that Tiresome Child.” 


Raymond's Rival; or, Which will Win? By Jennie 
Chappell, Author of ‘‘ Losing and Finding,” etc. 


Sweet Nancy. By L. T. Meade, Author of * Scamp 
and I,'’ “A Band of Three,"’ etc. 


Twice Saved; or, Somebody’s Pet and Nobody’s 
ee By E. M. Waterworth, Author of '*Our Den," “ Master 
Jonel,'’ etc, 


Who was the Culprit? By Jennie Chappell, Author 
of ‘‘ Her Saddest Blessing,” ‘‘ The Man of the Family,” etc. 
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is 1s. each. 
4 ONE" SHILLING PICTURE BOOKS. 


Size, 10% by 8 inches. Bound in handsome Coloured Paper Boards, with 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 1s. each. 


‘A Merry Game,”’ etc. 


_ Happy Playmates : Pictures and Stories for Young 
i Folks. By J. D., Author of ‘‘ Buttercups and Daisies,’’ etc. 


Bible Pictures and Stories. Old Testament. By 


Bible Pictures and Stories. New Testament. By 
| James Weston and D. J. D. 
_ Pussies and Puppies. By Louis Wain. 
_ AMerry Game: Pictures and Stories for Little Readers. 
is By D. J. D., Author of ‘‘Dapple and Dobbin’s Picture Book,” etc. 
_ Dapple and Dobbin’s Picture Book. By D. 
J. D., Author of ‘Happy and Gay,’’ etc. 
Buttercups and Daisies: A Picture Story Book for 
: Little People. By J.D. Size 9 by 7} inches. 
_ Holiday Hours in Animal Land. By Uncle 
: Harry. New Edition. 96 pages. Size, 9 by 74 inches. 
Boerne Time : A Story Book in Prose and Rhyme. 
s C. D. M., Author of ‘‘ Holiday Joys,” etc. Size, 9 by 7} inches. 
E Ring o’ Roses : Pictures and Stories for Little Folks. 
By Uncle Jack, Author of ‘‘ Frolic and Fun,” etc. Fcap. quarto. 
Holiday Joys : Stories and Pictures for Girls and Boys. 
By.C. D. M., Author of ‘‘ Merry Playmates,” etc. Fcap. quarto. 
Father Time. A novel mechanical Toy Book. With 
Cover beautifully printed in Colours, and Clock face with movable 
= ~~ hands, Size, 11 by 9 inches. 


| Our Pets’ Picture Book. By D. J. D., Author of 
; 
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Crown 8v0. 160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth Boards. 


Her Two Sons. A Story for Young Men and Mai 
By Mrs. Charles Garnett. ae 


Marigold. By L. T. Meade, Author of “ The Lady ol 


the Forest,’’ etc. 


vack’s Heroism : A Tale of Schoolboy Life. By E.G. ©. 


Kenyon, Author of ‘‘ Lost in the Backwoods,” etc. 


Rag and Tag: A Plea for the Waifs and Strays 0 
- Old England. By Mrs. E. J. Whittaker. 


Through Life's Shadows. 
By Eliza F. Pollard. 


The Little Princess oF 
Tower Hill. By L. T. Meade. 


Clovie and Madge. By ae 
G. S. Reaney. 


Bible Jewels. By Dr. Newton. 3 


Bible Wonders. By the same — 
Author. “3 


Rills from the Fountain of 
Life. By the same Author. a 


From “ Like a Little Candle." 


- 


Ellersile House: A Book for Boys. By Ea ree 
slle oe 


Like a Little Candle; or, Bertrand’s Influence. By _ 
Mrs. Haycraft. < Sane 


The Lads of Kingston: A Tale of a Seaport Town 
By James Capes Story. Z 


Violet Maitland; or, By Thorny Ways. By Laur: 
M. Lane. 


Martin Redfern’s Oath. By Ethel F. Heddle. 
Pairymar’ s Daughter (The). By Le RS 


mond 


Victoria; The Well-Beloved (1819-1901). 


W. Francis Aitkin. Crown 8vo. 152 pages. Eight Illust =: 
Cloth boards. 1s, 52 pag g us “aioe 
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ynotes to the Happy Life. By Mrs. Charlies 

4 ee. Author of “ For Love’s Sake,’’ etc. Demy 16mo. Cloth 

_ ._ boards. 1s. A 

_ For Love’s Sake. By Mrs. Charlotte Skinner. Demy 
P 16mo. Cloth boards, 1s. ; 


-Uncrowned Queens. By Mrs. Charlotte Skinner, 
= Author of “‘ Sisters of the Master." Small 8vo. 112 pages. Cloth. 1s. 


_ Sisters of the Master. By Mrs. Charlotte 
3 Skinner, Author of ‘‘ The Master’s Gifts to Women.” Small 8vo., 


Bee ial each {rot Tlestrat 


e. cloth. 1s. 

The Master’s Messages to Women. By Mrs. 
: Charlotte Skinner. Small 8vo, cloth. 1s. 

Some Secrets of Christian Living.  Selec- 
tions from the “‘Seven Rules’ Series of Booklets. Small 8vo., 


Ss cloth. 1s. 
_ Steps to the Blessed Life. Selections from the 
a. **Seven Rules” Series of Booklets. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


f Small Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 1s. 
_ Thoroughness : Talks to Young Men. By Thain 
‘¥ Davidson, D.D. Small Crown 8vo. Clothextra. 1s. 
| Molly and I. By the Author of “Jack,” “At Sunset,” 
etc. Long 8vo. Illustrated Title Page. Cloth extra. 1s. 


4 Cicely’s Little Minute. By Harvey Gobel. Long 
8vo. Illustrated Title Page. Cloth extra. Is. 


9d. each. 
NINEPENNY SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


96 pages. Small Crown 8vo. Illustvated. Handsome Cloth Covers. 
' gd. each. 


Won from the Sea. By E.C. Phillips, Author of 
: “* Birdie and her Dog.”’ 


eve | Aunt Armstrong’s Money. 
fg : By Jennie Chappell, Author of ‘* Carol's. 
Gift,’’ etc. 

John Blessington’s Enemy. 
A Story of Life in South Africa. By E. 
Harcourt Burrage, Author of ‘‘ The Fatal 
Nugget,’’ etc. . 

Carol's Gift ; or, ‘‘ What Time 
I am Afraid I will Trust in Thee.’’ By 
Jennie Chappell. 

Cripple George ; or, God has 
a Plan for every Man: A Temperance. 
Story. By John W. Kneeshaw, Author 
of ‘‘Norcliffe Court,'’ etc. 

Cared for; or, The Orphan 

» . Wanderers. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen, 

From “ Won from the Sea.” Author of '* Dick and his Donkey," etc. 
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Rob and 1; or, By Catrace and Faith, aay C. A. : 
Phil’s Frolic. By F. Scarlett Potter. a5 oes 


: ae ae 
How a Farthing made a Fortune; or, Hone sty 
is the Best Policy. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 


A Flight with the Swallows. By Emma Mage lL. : 


ean in the Basket (The) ; or, Daph and Her 
arge. 


Bel’s Baby. By Mary E. Ropes. 


Benjamin Holts Boys, and What They bid pt 


for Him. By the Author of “A Candle Lighted by the Lord." 


Birdie’s Benefits ; or, “A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them.’’ By Ethel Ruth Boddy. 


Five Cousins (The). By Emma Leslie. | 


t 


=. 3 


Foolish Chriss SY i jor, Discontent and its Consequences. 
By Meta, Author of ‘‘ Noel’s Lesson,”’ etc. 


For Lucy's Sake. By Annie S. Swan. 


Giddie Garland ; or, The Three Mirrors. By Jennie 


Chappell. 


How Paul's Penny became a Pound. By 


Mrs. Bowen, Author of ‘‘ Dick and His Donkey." 


How Peter’s Pound became a Penny. By 


the same Author. 


John Oriel’s Start in Life. By Mary Howitt. 


Master Lionel, that Tiresome Child. By Ee 


M. Waterworth. 


Man of the Family (The). By Jennie Chappell. 
Mattie’s Home ; or, The Little Match-girl and ‘her 


Friends. 


Paul, a Little Mediator. By Maude M. Butler. 4 


Sailor's Lass (A). By Emma Leslie. 


by Harold Copping. 


Una Bruce’s Troubles. By Alice Price. Ilustrated a 
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NEW SERIES 


Crown quarto. Fully Illustrated. Handsomely bound in paper boards, with 
design printed in Ten colours. 6d. each. 
Sweet Blossom: A Picture Story Book for Little Ones. 


Sweet Stories Retold: A Bible Picture Book for 
Young Folks. 


Going A-Sailing : A Picture Story Book for Little 
O1KS. 


Off to Toyland : Pictures and Stories for Little People. 


Eder the Oak Tree : Pictures and Stories for Little 
nes. 


Tibby’s Tales: A Picture Book for Little People. 


Dollies’ Schooltime : Pictures and Stories in Prose 
and Rhyme. 


Birdie’s Message : The Little Folks’ Picture Book. 


This New Series of Picture Books surpasses, in excellence of illustration 
/ and careful printing, all others at the price. 


NEW COLOURED SCRIPTURE PICTURE-BOOKS. 


Beautifully printed in Chromo-Lithography. Size 84 by 6 inches. Stiff 
Paper Coloured Covers, with Cloth Backs, 6d. each. 


Coming to Jesus: Texts, Verses, and Coloured 
Pictures. 


The Good Shepherd : Texts, Verses, and Coloured 
Pictures. 
aI 


mn 
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THE ‘“ RED DAVE” SERIES. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
boards. 
Benjamin’s New Boy. By | 
Jesse Page. 
Enemies: A Tale for Little Lads 
and Lasses. By Marion Isabel Hurrell. 


Cherry Tree Place. By 
Lizzie A. Hooper. 

A Tale of Four Foxes. By 
Eva C. Rogers. 

A Little Town Mouse. By 
Eleanora H. Stooke. 

Left in Charge, and other 


Stories. 
A Threefold Promise. 
Two Little Girls, and What 
they Did. 
The Four Young Musicians.) 
Joe and Sally; or, A Good 
Deed and its Fruits. 


The Island Home. By F.M. 
Holmes, 


Chrissy’s Treasure. By | 
Jennie Perrett. 


Puppy-Dog Tales. Byvarious | 


Illustrated. Handsomely bound in cloth 


6d. each. 
Mortmners Boy. By M.B. Man- 
well. 
A Great Mistake. By Jennie 
Chappell. 
From Hand to Hand. By C 
J. Hamilton. 


| That Boy Bob. By Jesse Page. 
Buy Your Own Cherries. 
By J. W. Kirton. 


Owen’s Fortune. By Mrs. F. 
West. 


Shad’s Christmas Gift. 


have Me to do. 


Dick and his Donkey; or, 
How to Pay the Rent. 


Lost in the Snow; or, The 


Kentish Fisherman. 
Jessie Dyson. 
Maude’s Visit to Sandy= 


beach. 


Authors, 


| Come Home, Mother. 


4d. 


each. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 


of Cloth-bound Books for the Young. With Coloured Frontispieces. 
Well Illustrated. Handsome Cloth Covers. 4d. each. 


pages. 
Ronald’s Reason. 
Shadow to Shine. | 
A Bright Idea. 
The Little Woodman. 
Jacko the Monkey, and other 


Stories. 
wales Dan, the 


Orange 
oy. 
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The Church Mouse. 
Sybhil. 

Dandy Jim. 

A Troublesome Trio. 
Perry’s Pilgrimage. 
Nita; or, Among the Brigands. 


Red Dave; or, What Wilt Thou 
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Better Part. By AnnieS. 
Better 


Household Angel. By 

=< adeline Leslie. 

Th 7 Stent Gate. By Annie 
.owan, : = —_ 

rk Desborough’s Vow. 

sy Annie S. Swan, 

ir Saddest Blessing. 


iss Priscilla Hunter, and 
ther Stories. 


iid Bryonle. 

Avice : A Story of Imperial Rome. 
om Different Stand- 
Those Boys. 

_ ‘The Chautauqua Girls at 


_ Home. 
Aristie’s Christmas. 


Cover printed in Five 


Illustrations. 


Wise to Win gj or, the Master 
Hand. : 


Ester Ried. 

Julia Ried. 

Ester Ried yet Speaking. 
An Endless Chain. 
Echoing and Re-echoing. 
Cunning Workmen. 

Tip Lewis and His Lamp. 
The King’s Daughter. 
Household Puzzles. 

The Randolphs. 

Links in Rebecca’s Life. 
A New Graft on the Family 


Tree. 


The Man of the House. 


HE TINY LIBRARY. 
| Books printed in large type. 
ttle Chrissie, 


Stories. 
Harry Carliton’s Holiday. 
A Little Loss and a Big 


Find. 
fhat a Little Cripple Did. 


and other 


y: 
atty and Tom. 


= 3d. each. 


Cloth boards. 3d. each. 


The Broken Window. 

John Madge’s Cure 
Selfishness. 

The Pedlar’s Loan. 


for 


Letty Young’s Trials. 
Brave Boys. 
Little Jem, the Rag Mer- 


chant. 


Royal 16mo. 


By the Sea. | 
-*§ Pets’ and“ Pickles.” | 
By and Kit’s Animal 
BOOK. 


Se 
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: NEW SERIES OF THREEPENNY PICTURE BOOKS. 


Coloured Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. 
Bound in paper boards with cloth back, with Cover beautifully 
printed in Colours. 


3d. each. 
Our Little Pets’Alphabet. 


Bible Stories. Old Testa- 
ment, 

Bible Stories. New Testa- 
Inent 


THE BRITISH WOR 
One Penny Montuty. 
An Illustrated Paper containing Popular Articles and 
Temperance, Thrift, etc., and short Biographies of eminent Self-ma 
also interesting accounts of visits to some of our leading British Ind 
The Yearly Pe ce with coloured en boards, cloth back, and 

full of Engravings, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. z 


THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. 
One HALFPENNY MONTHLY. 
: The Leading Temperance Periodical for the Young, containing 
and Short Stories, Concerted Recitations, Prize Competitions, etc. Shi 
_be in the hands of all Members of the Bands of Hope. 


The Yearly Volume, with coloured paper boards and cloth tas 
full of Engravings, 1s.; cloth boards, ts. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 

One Penny MonrtsLy. : 

Charming Stories, interesting Articles, Indoor Recreations, beat 
Pictures, Puzzles, Music, Prize Competitions, etc. 

The Yearly Volume, coloured paper boards, cloth back, 1s. 6d.> 

cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. -" 
oe One Penny MonrTHLY. 

A beautifully Illustrated Magazine for the Home Circle, with € 
and Short Stories by popular Authors, Helpful Articles, Hin 
Dressmaking, Music, etc. 

The Yearly Volume, with numerous Engravings, coloured ee 

boards, cloth back, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 3 


THE INFANTS’ MAGAZINE. . =a 

One PENNY MONTHLY, =e 

No other Periodical can be compared with the Infants’ Magazine 

freshness, brightness and interest, Full of Bright Pictures and ple: 
reading to delight the little ones. 


The Yearly Volume, in coloured paper boards, cloth back, 1s. 6d.” 
cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. = 


THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 

AN ILLUSTRATED GOSPEL MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE, — 
OnE PENNY MONTHLY. 

Full of entertaining reading with sound religious teaching 


form of story, article and poem. Printed in large type and fully Illustra’ 
Just the paper for the aged. 


The Yearly Volume, coloured paper boards, cloth back, ts. 6a 
cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


8 & 9, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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